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E have long known that, as a 
people, we speak badly. English 
visitors, on returning home, have 
impressed. the truth upon us, 
and English writers, observing us 
among them or on the Continent, 
have made us the target of satire and ridicule, 
for our voices, our accents, our slovenly and 
vulgar mispronunciation. American travellers 
abroad, usually. women, have come to a sudden 
consciousness that their speech needs overhaul- 
ing, and have proceeded to revise their accents 
and pronunciation. But on their return home 
the result of their efforts has excited only laugh- 
ter and scorn, for this reason: they impose on 
the foundation of poor speech an accent imitated 
from other speakers, usually an English accent, 
and their pronunciation they only imperfectly 
repair. The result is that their new way of 
speaking is worse than the old. The old way 
had the merit of sincerity; the new way retains 
many of the worst qualities of the old, with the 
addition of affectations, the mixture making an 
effect of crude pretentiousness. As a nation, 
we remained unruffled by criticism till a protest 
was made by one of our own countrymen, long 
expatriated, it is true, but none the less ours, 
and all the more ours because he had won dis- 
tinction in letters both abroad and at home. Mr. 
Henry James, by his little book, The Question of 
Our Speech, originally delivered as an address to - 
students at Bryn Mawr, and by his four articles 
on “The. Speech of American Woman,” lately 
published in Harper’s Bazar, has done more for 
the improvement of English speech in our coun- 
try than all the English satirists together were 
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able to accomplish. Mr. James has started 
a movement for reform that is already wide- 
spread, and promises to keep increasing. 
“The voice of the American woman,” he 
wrote in one of his Bazar articles, “ enjoy- 
ing immense exercise, is lifted in many 
causes, but the last it anywhere pleads is 
that of its own casual interest or charm.” 
Already there are signs that the American 
woman has been stirred by this rather sting- 
ing witticism. Moreover, since Mr. James 
made his tour of inspection among us, with 
his ears as keenly alert as his eyes, long prac- 
tised in observation, there has been formed 
in New York, for a purpose plainly indicated 
by its name, a Society of Spoken English, 
which includes in its membership a large 
number of distinguished women and men. 

Many people are wondering how they can 
improve their speech, and they find the prob- 
lem difficult. To correct confirmed bad habits 
of speech seems like trying to change nature 
or to stem the ocean tide. Of ‘course, there 
are teachers of diction, usually called elocu- 
tionists; but to go to them means expense 
and the giving up of a good deal of time. 
Besides, in many instances, those very teach- 
ers furnish in themselves examples of meth- 
ods of speech which most of us wish to avoid. 
It is bad enough to be slipshod when nearly 
every one else is slipshod; but it is far worse 
to be pedantic and stilted,a discouragement 
to other aspirants to clear speech. It seems 
hardly necessary to point out that one of the 
causes that have retarded the study of dic- 
tion among us has-been the dislike of 
the old-fashioned teaching of elocution. 
Moreover, the teachers have scared away stu- 
dents by the difficulties with which they sur- 
round the study, by their talk about techni- 
calities. They make the work seem arduous, 
whereas it is possible, by means of a little 
care in the application of a few principles, 
without the use of one scientific term, for 
all of us to learn to speak well. 

The quality to be directly aimed at is 
clearness; in fact, clearness includes prac- 
tically all the qualities that make good 
“speaking. In our every-day life clearness of 
speech grows more and more important. We 
do business by means of speech far more than 
we did years ago, owing to the increased use 
of the telephone and of stenography. There 
are many people who conduct practically all 
of their affairs by dictating letters and by 
speaking through the telephone. During the 
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next few years we shall probably make exten- 
sive use of new inventions, by which speech 
will not only be recorded, but preserved. Al- 
together, it is primarily important for us to 
learn just what good speech is. 

Good speech is not created, as many people 
suppose, by the dictionaries. Dictionaries are 
not in themselves final authorities; they are 
merely efforts to record the only existing au- 
thority, which is the speech now used by cul- 
tivated speakers. When Professor William 
Dwight Whitney, of Yale, was working on 
the Century Dictionary, he often used to ask 
his wife and daughter how to pronounce 
words about which he was in doubt. He 
knew that they represented the people 
whose speech dictionaries were intended to 
record. Speech, it should be remembered, 
does not follow printed language; but printed 
language tends to follow speech. Whenever 
a speaker, consciously or unconsciously; 
shows in his speech the influence of print, 
we call him stilted, or pedantic, or we say 
that he “talks like a book.” Speech is a live 
thing, gradually and continually changing, in 
the pronunciation of single words, in the 
dropping of some expressions and in the in- 
troduction of others. The incorrect expres- 
sion of to-day may to-morrow be correct; its 
correctness depends solely on whether it is 
used by cultivated speakers. Many of the ex- 
pressions which cultivated speakers now use 
crept into the language as slang, or came 
from some uncouth or purely accidental 
source. Speech, being alive, cannot be bound 
by rules, imposed by any class. If a new 
and vulgar expression has a raciness or a 
vitality that appeals to the masses it is al- 
most certain to become sanctioned. Many cul- 
tivated speakers have the opinion that they 
own the language and are its custodians; but 
language, being the property of all who speak, 
cannot be owned or controlled by any class. 
All that cultivated speakers can do is to set 
the standard of “good use.” 

It is, therefore, important for the student 
wishing to learn to speak correctly to secure. 
a guide capable of showing what the speech 
of cultivated speakers is—that is, a reliable 
dictionary. Observe that I say “ cultivated 
speakers ” instead of cultivated people. The 
reason is that cultivated people are not al- 
ways cultivated speakers; in the United 
States it is astonishingly true that both 
women and men who cultivate their minds 

- to a high degree frequently neglect their 
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speech. In England the tendency is not so 
marked, possibly for these reasons: climatic 
conditions have kept the voices of the Eng- 
lish people clear; as the ideal of good speech 
long ago established itself among the culti- 
vated classes in England, and as they have, 
by means ,.of rigid social distinctions, been 
segregated. far more than the cultivated 
classes are with us, they have imitated one 
another, and thus maintained the ideal. An 
acquaintance of mine, however, who has had 
long experience in developing singing voices, 
says that our climate is not to blame for 
our nasal speech. He places the blame on our 
habit of speaking with nervous eagerness, 
which, he maintains, throws the voice into 
the nose. Whichever theory is correct, and 
it is possible that both climate and nervous- 
ness are contributing causes, there can be no 
doubt that the nasal habit, having once been 
established, flourishes, as most habits do, by 
imitation, man being the most imitative of 
all animals, and Nature herself relying large- 
ly on the imitating instinct. 

Here, it should be noted, merely figurative 
language is used; the so-called nasal voice 
is, of course, not the voice produced through 
the nose. Hold your nose tightly between 
the thumb and forefinger, and speak; you 
will find that you are using the tone that is 
generally called speaking through the nose. 
Most people, when afflicted with a cold in the 
head, speak “through the nose”; this is just 
the time when the nose is of no service what- 
ever in speech. The nasal tone is produced 
for the very reason that the words do not 
have free delivery through the organs of 
speech, among which the nasal passages, 
where the breath ought easily to pass, are an 
important factor. 

To an American visiting England for the 
first time it is startling to hear the children 
of cultivated English parents speak with a 
distinctness and a variety of words rare 
among adults in our own country. Never- 
theless, even among cultivated English, ec- 
centricities of speech have become marked 
and wide-spread. With us society is so fluid, 
the classes. meeting and intermingling by 
means of popular education and the speedy 
acquisition of wealth, that it is difficult even 
for the cultivated to maintain a standard of 
their own. There is probably no social group 
in our country where fine English is spoken 
by all its members. Even in the most literary 
society of Boston and Cambridge, where’ the 


best English spoken in America is supposed 
to be heard, one may often hear slovenly, if 
not incorrect, speech. 

It would seem, then, as if correct speech 
must be almost impossible to acquire. And 
yet, given a fairly accurate ear and a love 
for the sound of words, it is comparatively 
easy, except for those people who speak with 
a pronounced Western or Southern accent, 
or with the distressing accent of New York 
city. Most people have ears that are either 
accurate by nature or may be trained to 
accuracy; with the acquiring of accuracy or 
by the study of speech, a love for the sound 
of words may be developed; and by the regu- 
lar practice of exercises it is possible to 
eliminate the Western accent, with its hard 
pronunciation of the letter r, and the South- 
ern accent, with its soft slurring of vowels, 
and the New York accent, which converts such 
words as bird, heard, learned, into boid, hoid, 
loined. But here comes the question, often 
raised by students from the South and West: 
“Why should such accents be eliminated? 
Why haven’t they the same right to exist as 
any other variety of speech?” 

They unquestionably have the same right— 
that is, the same as any kind of speech which 
has a distinctive accent. What is meant by 
correct speech, however, is the speech that 
has no marked accent. Often people say of a 
speaker that he has an English accent or the 
“Boston accent,” for the reason that they 
associate clear speech, marked by the enun- 
ciation of syllables usually slurred over, with 
England and with Boston. Many cultivated 
Boston people speak unaccented English as 
many cultivated English women and men 
do, and it is such English that is considered 
by experts to be the best English, the English 
that we should try to speak. There will be 
slight differences, without doubt, notably in 
the pronunciation of certain words, with 
somewhat more marked differences in intona- 
tion; but, essentially, the speech of nearly 
all fine speakers of English is the same. An 
ideal example of speech of this kind is given 
by President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
and among English men and women by Miss 
Ellen Terry and Mr. Forbes-Robertson. What 
we regard as English intonation is a tend- 
ency toward the use of a variety of tone, 
which, generations ago, began among the 
English, and has been increased by imitation, 
both conscious and unconscious, into some of 
the examples of speech which to us sound un- 
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natural and grotesque. In a similar way, 
perfectly pure speech often sounds affected 
to students from the West and South. At 
first, they feel ashamed of striving for it, 
and in some cases it is only after a long study 
that their ears accept it as natural. 

What is generally called good use may not 
be recognized as good use in some parts of 
the country; in some communities it may be 
eccentric. Local differences, too, are often 
agreeable. The Southern accent, for exam- 
ple, has charm and individuality. Why not, 
then, let people speak as they are used to 
speaking, provided they maintain a fair in- 
telligibility? We should bear in mind that 
what we chiefly like in such accents is not the 
faulty pronunciation of words, but the varie- 
ties of musical intonation. Good speech, how- 
ever, produces the best tone, and therefore does 
most effectually the business of carrying its 
messages. Moreover, we must have a standard 
of speech or we shall find ourselves, in differ- 
ent parts of the country, drifting farther 
and farther away from one another, until, as 
has already happened in several of the Eu- 
ropean countries, the people of one part are 
almost unintelligible to the people of some 
other part. It should be our effort to keep 
our common language really common. 

In this regard we, as a nation, have thus 
far been fortunate. In England, as some one 
has pointed out, one has only to travel two 
hundred miles from London to reach a place 
where English is spoken that is incompre- 
hensible to Londoners; and yet, through the 
length and breadth of our vast country, we 
are easily intelligible to one another. Pretty 
as a local accent may be at ‘times, it is never 
so attractive as well-toned, clear speech, 
spoken by a cultivated person and unerringly 
conveying thought. It is the tone that sus- 
tains the words; but, unless the words are 
pronounced according to good use, that is, 
with well-sustained clearness, the best tone 
is not empleyed. So if we try to speak clear- 
ly and if we are careful to avoid speaking 
“through the nose,” which we have seen to 
be without the help of the nose, even if we 
know nothing and think nothing about tone, 
we shall end by using a good tone. Many 
teachers of diction begin by aiming at tone 
and think so much about tone that the: effect 
they achieve is unlike good speech; it is in- 
toning, a kind of singing. 

There are actors who have greatly injured 
their interpretation of character and taken 


themselves out of the dramatic picture by 
listening to their voices and striving for good 
tone, actually practising it, when their whole 
thought and being should be concentrated on 
their characterization. It is curious and up- 
setting to observe them measuring their into- 
nations when they are supposed not to be 
actors at all, but to be living the lives of peo- 
ple absorbed in human issues quite unrelated 
to voice-production and elocution. It is only 
when they forget to intone that they are able 
to speak in a way that sounds natural. 
When the habit of intoning becomes fixed, 
the actor loses his capacity to gauge for him- 
self a natural effect, and is likely to be over- 
wrought and artificial for the rest of his 
career. Some preachers and other public 
speakers have a similar experience, falling 
into sonorous ways, which weaken their power 
of making a direct human appeal. The cler- 
ical intoning is one of the most distressing 
forms of this fault, for, apart from being un- 
pleasant in itself, it conveys a suggestion of 
insincerity which may wholly misrepresent 
the aims of the speaker and which is cer- 
tainly prejudicial to his influence. In no 
calling is sincerity of expression more im- 
portant than in that of the preacher, and yet, 
quite as much as the actor, if not more, does 
the preacher tend to fall into mannerisms. 
Indeed, there are certain mannerisms which 
may at once be identified as belonging to 
preachers, and which many clergymen, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, imitate and develop. 

Tone, it seems to me, should logically come, 
not at the beginning of study, but at the end, 
and should be regarded as incidental to good 
speech, not as a quality apart. At any rate, 
it is much easier for the student who is able 
to make a scientific study of speech and who 
has neither the inclination nor the time to go 
into the physiology of voice-production, to 
begin by: finding out, by means of his intelli- 
gence and his ear, and with the guidance of 
a dictionary, what good speech is, and, by 
dealing with its elements, to teach himself 
to acquire it. 

We can probably. agree on what our ideal 
speech ought to be: English, without a local- 
izing accent, in which every syllable is pro- 
nounced that should be pronounced, in which 
every word is clearly expressed, and every 
thought given its full value. This does not 
mean that we ought to strive for rigid cor- 
rectness. On the contrary, it is a good plan 
for most speakers, especially public speakers, 
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to avoid even those pronunciations authorized 
by the dictionary that distract the attention 
of the listener from the thought, and centre 
‘ it on a particular word. Words should be the 
self - effacing servants of thought. During 
a play, sermon, or lecture, or in any discus- 
sion, it is evident, of course, that the listen- 
ers ought not to be attracted from the main 
issues to the use of a queer word or to the 
way in which a word has been pronounced. 
We all know speakers who use words so rarely 
spoken that their speech becomes an object of 
curiosity, sometimes amusing, sometimes an- 
noying, or even painful, always an inferior 
agent of thought. 

Having established the ideal of good 
speech, how shall we begin to work toward it? 
Simply by reducing words to their elements. 
The elements of a word are the letters, and 
we all think that we know our letters. But 
we don’t all know how to pronounce them. 
Many people, for example, fairly well educa- 
ted people, too, don’t know how to pronounce 
the letter that follows g. And as for spelling 
the name of aitch, some of these people would 
be astonished to hear that the letter had a 
name. The letter that follows v is frequently 
pronounced as if it were double-yer, instead 
of double-u. A fault, often noticed among 
singers and actors, is the giving of a fictitious 
value to the letter 1, which makes it sound 
very like the Italian liquid double-l. The 
effect is created by the tongue’s dwelling on 
the letter, instead of lightly touching the roof 
of the mouth, as it does when the letter is 
correctly pronounced. It gives to speech a 
foreign flavor, which, according to a curious 
affection, some people actually like and culti- 
vate. Many singers and speakers cultivate 
it, however, from a laudable desire to give the 
letter distinctness. They do not realize that 
they are completely changing its’ character, 
and that each letter should have only the 
value given it by good use. 

Say the alphabet aloud, and when you have 
finished ask yourself if every letter would be 
perfectly distinct and intelligible to any one 
who might be listening. Here lies the fun- 
damental principle of all speaking: every 
element of every spoken word should be dis- 
tinct and intelligible. In repeating the 
alphabet each letter ought to make a per- 
fect escape from the lips of the speaker. 
Does it make such an escape when you say 
it? Do you send it out vigorously? Watch 
yourself as you speak each letter and see 


what happens to it. If it gives you the sense 
of hanging about your lips, or if it does not 
seem absolutely to separate itself from you 
or if it drops into your throat, say it again 
and will it to go boldly out. Try to think 
of it as being outside yourself, as a thing 
apart. When you succeed in thinking of it 
in this way, if you don’t care for words, or 
if you have never thought about them, you 
will have taken the first step toward the mas- 
tery of good speech. To speak well, you 
must love words and their elements. You 
must love individual letters. 

The alphabet, however, does not cover all 
the letter-sounds that we use in our speech, 
not to mention the sounds, comparatively 
few, made by the union of two vowels into 
diphthongs. <A, for example, has four dis- 
tinct sounds, which, without training, our 
ears can instantly recognize, occurring in the 
words lane, hat, far, all. Among such stu- 
dents as those who are preparing to become 
public speakers, the special question comes 
up whether they shall use the short or the 
broad a. The dramatic students I unhesita- 
tingly advise to use the broad a, largely for 
reasons of business policy: managers like it, 
and on the stage it associates itself in the 
public mind with the idea of culture; it is, 
moreover, a stronger, a more dramatic sound 
to send out into the theatre. Mahster, for 
example, is more effective than mass-ter; 
fahster than fass-ter. Among other students 
of speech, the question may be left to their 
judgment:and taste. I certainly, should not 
advise politicians, to use it. There are peo- 
ple, moreover, living in small communities 
where the broad a is never used, who would 
be embarrassed if they were to adopt it. It 
would cause their speech to single them out 
from the neighbors, and would make them 
seem affected; such people would be foolish 
to adopt it. One of the greatest charms of 
good speech is its not calling attention to 
itself; it ought to be like glass, so clear as to 
exist only as a reflector of thought. Its ex- 
cellence of quality need not, however, keep 
every one who notices speech at all from see- 
ing that it is beautiful. At present the prin- 
cipal reason why we notice good speech is 
that we are not used to hearing it. 

Single letters are ‘mispronounced, omit- 
ted, or gratuitously inserted to an aston- 
ishing degree. We inclined to pride 
ourselves on our use of the letter h. We 
haven’t the trouble with it, as so many of 
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the English do, who make the blunder of 
dropping it at the beginning of words and of 
prefixing it to words that ought to begin with 
a vowel; but we drop it in the middle of 
words. We constantly hear such mispronun- 
ciations in the street, on the stage, and even 
in the pulpit, as w’en, wat, wich, w’ite, 
wether, all creating an effect of commonness, 
as well as of slovenliness. In the case of 
words ending in ¢le, on the other hand, the 
tendency is not to suppress, but to add, a 
vowel; we hear, for example, gentul, littul, 
brittul, settul, nessul, wressul, in the place of 
the more delicate gentle, little, brittle, settle, 
nestle, wrestle. The final ness tends to be- 
come -nuss, and we hear darknuss, sicknuss, 
dulnuss, supplenuss. As for the final ings, 
not only is the g clipped, with the loss of the 
syllable’s resonance, beautiful in sound and 
useful in carrying-power, but when it is pre- 
ceeded by a syllable ending with a vowel, the 
two syllables are merged into a mongrel diph- 
thong. Be-ing becomes beeng; say-ing, saing; 
ly-ing, lyng; cry-ing, cryng; sigh-ing, syng. 
No less unpleasant is the tendency to shorten 
vowel sounds that ought to be distinctly pro- 
longed, the fault that make oft of ought, 
nott of naught, dotter of daughter, watter of 
water, bott of boat, cott of coat, rom of 
room, 

Unless we learn to distinguish good sounds 
in“speech from bad sounds, we cannot acquire 
good speech, and it is much more effective 
to love good sounds than to hate careless pro- 
nunciation. A slight failure to distinguish 
sound may give an unpleasant blemish to the 
whole of one’s speech. A common fault to 
be observed among people on the streets and 
in public places is in the treatment of the 
short o. Such words as on, God, chops, om- 
nibus, become ahn, Gahd, chahps, ahmnibus. 
Many students find this fault one of the most 
difficult to correct, apparently because their 
minds have not been accustomed to dis- 
tinguish the sound, and their organs of speech 
have never been formed to make it. The 
most effective way of establishing the habit 
of making the sound is by repeatedly saying 
it aloud for a few minutes each day, and 
then practising for a few minutes on such 
words as contain it: We can fix the good 
hahit both in the mind and in the organs of 
speech by repeating in succession words that 
sound alike: or, box, fox, docks, locks, mocks, 
socks, and dot, got, hot, not, sot, tot, rot. 
The mere acquiring of a single correct sound 
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may be the means of correcting manifold 
errors. 

A frequent mistake comes from the undue 
value given to verbal formations ending in 
en. Such words as given, spoken, enliven, 
are incorrectly pronounced giv-en, spok-en, 
enliv-en. All verbal formations ending in en 
are correctly pronounced by eliminating the 
final vowel, and nearly all words ending in en 
are similarly pronounced, the only exceptions 
being names, such as Ellen, and a few words 
like gentlemen, sullen, barren, children, 
lichen. A noticeable fault is the pronun- 
ciation of this syllable in the words even 
and maiden. The mispronunciation in melo- 
drama of heaven has been repeatedly bur- 
lesqued both on the stage and off—in fact, so 
often in the comic papers that it has ceased 
to be funny. And yet we constantly hear 
heav-en spoken of by actors and by public 
speakers of all kinds, even by clergymen. 
The blunder is caused by their not dwelling 
on the final n, humming it; so they cannot 
send it out distinctly without resorting to the 
aid of a superfluous syllable. Gentlemen is a 
word that most people stumble on through 
their failure to pronounce clearly the last 
syllable exactly as it is pronounced when it 
stands alone as a word. 

English observers of our speech ridicule our 
indifference to the beauty of the sound of the 


letter u. In this particular we are making 
decided improvement. Nowadays a _ great 


many educated people in this country are 
careful to say, not noo, but new; not toon, but 
tune; not dooty, but duty. It is likely that in 
time this delicate sound will be well estab- 
lished among us. With its establishment, it 
is to be hoped that there will be a disappear- 
ance of the affectation, generally quite un- 
conscious, however, which prevails among 
girls when it prevails at all, and which 
prompts them.to avoid frank sounds as foo, 
which correctly expresses the words to, too, 
and two, and soon, and to say instead tew 
and sune. Oo is a characteristic and wholly 
legitimate sound in our speech, and, when 
properly pronounced, it has the value of clear- 
ness. It is especially useful in public speak- 
ing and on the stage, carrying its words with 
fine effectiveness. The apparent dislike to oo 
among young ladies and some other speakers 
who follow a mistaken ideal, suggests the 
tendency, more or less common among stu- 
dents, of trying to impart a false refinement 
to our English speech. Then there is-the dis- 
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tressing effect produced by our American at- 
tempts to pronounce the letter r as the Eng- 
lish pronounce it. These almost invariably 
fail, and, among actors, achieve what Mr. 
W. D. Howells, in his delightful novel of the 
theatre, The Story of a Play, calls “the 
pseudo-English accent of the stage.” 

We are all aware of the marked change in 
“tough talk,” including the conversion of 
the th at the beginning of a word into d and 
t, which makes such words as dey, dis, dat, 
dose, dem, and t’anks, tick, Vief. Almost as 
marked are some of the changes made by fair- 
ly well-educated people. Speakers who scorn 
to say Chimmie for Jimmie, will nevertheless 
say choy for joy, caw-fee for coffee, coddage 
or goddage for cottage, piddee for pity, and 
offus, awffus or. ahffus for office. So many 
blunders of this kind are heard that it seems 
deplorable to observe the misdirected efforts 
of some speakers to pronounce letters as they 
stand in the alphabet without considering the 
difference in pronunciation created in fluent 
speech by their relation to other letters in the 
word. U, for instance, frequently changes the 
pronunciation of. the ft, d, or z directly pre- 
ceding it. The #¢ before u in literature and 
culture becomes ch; the d in education and 
verdure becomes j; the z in azure becomes zh. 
Oversecrupulous people, resisting the tendency 
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of speech, keep li-ter-a-ture, ed-u-ca-tion and 
cul-ture in the dictionaries, and some teach- 
ers of elocution, by cultivating it, are dam- 
aging their calling and the whole cause of 
clear speech. Such proninciations are not 
really in good use; they are only in special 
use, or what might be called professional use; 
they are hard to say and not pleasant to hear, 
and to most cultivated speakers they sound 
pedantic. All such efforts spring from the 
radical mistake of treating speech as subordi- 
nate to print, instead of accepting print for 
what it really is, the record of speech, in some 
ways an unreliable record. 

Among conscientious speakers reverence 
for print is so great that it leads to ludicrous 
blunders. It also makes a few eccentric 
speakers stoutly cling to mispronunciations 
which they defend by logic, as if logie could 
be consistently applied to so wayward a lan- 
guage as our own. Such speakers are apt to 
include those who scrupulously pronounce 
the first letter of the words England and Eng- 
lish as it is printed. One way by which stu- 
dents of speech may escape from such mis- 
guidance is by forming the habit of spelling 
and of writing words as they are pronounced, 
as the dictionaries do. A brief practice of 
this method will destroy the authority of 
print as a guide to correct speaking. 


(Continued next month.) 





WITH LOVE AFAR 


BY 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Wir love afar life cannot be the same. 
Howe’er so sweet the songs the thrushes frame,— 
Lyrics of consolation; or howe’er 
The garden spreads its beauty rich and fair,— 
The lily’s loveliness and the rose’s flame. 


Even the sunset’s miracle seems tame; 
Small meed of homage can the morning claim; 
A tawdry gold the noon appears to wear 
With love afar. 


With love anigh each little trivial aim 
Is glory-haloed; every daily name 

Of dear association grows to bear 

A dearer meaning,—something sweet and rare; 
Not so (belovéd, come as once you came!) 


With love afar. 
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BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


PART 


the final arrangements for her wedding. 
I have been composing notes of thanks 
for presents, deciding weighty questions as 
to trqusseau, and whom to invite and whom 


| AM helping my cousin Katherine make 


invite. Meantime, as Edward lives 
in the same town, and it is summer-time and 
his vacation, we have necessarily spent a part 
of the time in keeping him out of the house. 

“That is one thing,” said Katherine, “ that 
will be so nice when all this is over” (and 
she waved her hand comprehensively towards 
bits of trousseau and wedding - presents and 
notes, so that I gathered that “this” meant 
her wedding); “that I sha’n’t forever have 
to be sending Edward home. It is awfully 
hard,” she went on, “for a man to realize 
that a woman has anything else to do but sit 
down and talk to him. Not but what I 


not to 
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wouldn’t rather, of course, talk to him than 
do anything else; but things have to get 
done, and they can’t get done while one is 
sitting around talking.” 

I agreed with Katherine, for everything 
she said, from her point of view, is perfectly 
true. 

“ After we are married,” she went on, “ we 
can see all we like of each other.” 

This is precisely what my own attitude of 
mind used to be, three years ago, when Joe 
and I were engaged. It was always I who 
sent him home. Often I had things to do 
that prevented me from seeing him. Of 
course, I would rather have been with him, 
but a girl living at home has certain duties, 
social and other ones, which she has to .do 
whether she is engaged or not. When I 
wouldn’t give every bit of my time to Joe he 
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was most unhappy over it, just as Edward 
is now when Katherine has something to do 
which doesn’t include him. 

Like Katherine, I used to say that when we 
were married, then we could see all we want- 
ed to of each other; and so, for a little while, 
we did, except for the lamentable fact that 
Joe had to go to business. Then, after our 
house was furnished and our things in order, 
and I had begun to learn to keep house in 
earnest, and after I had learned what sort 
of things Joe liked to eat, and applied my- 
self, like most young wives, to the profession 
of making my husband comfortable, and 
ministering to all his preferences as best I 
could in my amateurish way—when, in fact, 
I had gotten to the place where my horizon 
began and ended with Joe—TI realized, all of 
a sudden, that it was I who was making all 
the plans to be with Joe, instead of Joe’s 
making the plans to be with me. 

A philosopher once spoke of the tragedy 
which ensues when.A intensely desires the 
company of B, whereas B is comparatively 
indifferent as to whether he has A’s company 
or not. 

This is a fairly exact statement of the 
tragedy which happens during the first year 
of most people’s married life. The part of 
A is almost always played by the wife. 
I call this situation a tragedy because it 
seems a tragedy for the woman who goes 
through it, and none the less a real and 
poignant one because it is so intangible. The 
very intangibility of it all leaves one the 
more at sea. There is no complaint one can 
justly make, nothing to take hold of, noth- 
ing to say, nothing even to tell any one, even 
if one were foolish enough to want to tell 
about it. 

When a husband is what is called in the 
country “a good provider,” when he has none 
of the grosser faults, why, indeed, should his 
wife complain, to herself or to him or to any 
one else? Men see so many other men every 
day who are such really bad husbands that a 
man who is a “good husband” naturally 
feels aggrieved if he finds his wife downcast 
or, as may happen with young wives, even 
in tears, over so unimportant a thing as her 
desire for his society being in excess of his 
desire for hers. 

There must be cases, of course, where the 
husband plays the part of A, but as I have 
observed life in the normal little every-day 
world T live in, the reverse is true. 
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In my own case I was playing the part of 
A before I knew where I was. I can’t put 
my finger on exactly the moment when I be- 
gan to play it. As I said before, when we 
were engaged it was always I who sent Joe 
home. Then gradually, after we were mar- 
ried, gradually our positions shifted; meta- 
phorically speaking, it was Joe who sent me 
home, for little by little the old interests of 
his bachelor life came back to him, and while 
I realize that he cared for me very much, he 
could make plans with his friends which 
didn’t include me. As I look back on the 
first two years of our marriage, I feel as if 
I had spent them waiting for Joe to come. 

We live in one of the pretty Jersey towns, 
and it doesn’t take Joe long to get to busi- 
ness. Life is easy for us in many ways. 
Since I learned to keep house, for instance, 
the servant problem hasn’t troubled us much, 
and we have money enough to live on com- 
fortably, if we are both reasonably economical. 
I mention these outside conditions because 
I want to say how unimportant they seem to 
me. I often hear women saying, If we had 
done so and so, if we had lived in town or out 
of town, as the case may be, such and such 
situations and problems would never have 
arisen. The special little period of desola- 
tion that most young married women go 
through I think happens everywhere. If our 
home had been in New York instead of in a 
near-by suburb, I don’t imagine for a moment 
that anything would have been changed by 
a hairbreadth. The tragedy of A and B goes 
on everywhere. 

I shut my eyes to my own little tragedy for 
a long time, though there were signs enough to 
let me know that being with me wasn’t any 
more the one thing in life that Joe wanted; 
whereas I, “ poor wretch,” wanted more than 
ever to be with Joe, though I instinctively 
tried not to make a nuisance of myself about 
it. If he got up from the room where we were 
sitting and went off to read his paper by him- 
self, I used to try hard not to follow him, and 
that was precisely what I most wanted to do. 
I used to fairly hold myself in my chair so 
that Joe would be the one to come and look 
for me instead of following my instinct, which 
was to run down to the front gate and half- 
way up the street to meet him. Until I 
learned, as I said before, to do without Joe, 
to fill my life up with other things, there was 
never a time, I suppose, not one single day, 
that I didn’t hear the whistle of his train; 
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that I didn’t caleulate the number of minutes 
it would take to get to the house; that I 
wasn’t peering out of some window to see 
him turn the corner; and that I. didn’t wait 
breathlessly for him to come and find me. 

Of course, at first, I met him at the front 
door, as he expected me to; or if, through a 
spirit of mischief, I stayed up-stairs, he would 
bound up-stairs to find me. Then came the 
moment when I was ashamed to be found 
waiting there always. I was ashamed be- 
cause I knew that Joe didn’t care one bit 
(though he would have denied it if I had 
been foolish enough to have taxed him with 
it) whether I was waiting or not; so I would 
wait up-stairs in his den, in the kitchen, or 
any place; sometimes he came to look for me, 
and very often he did not, and I would try 
to say casually the foolish, “I didn’t hear 
you come in, dear,” or something of that 
sort. 

Each woman has different details in her 
life which are more or less poignant to her, 
and I suppose that there are lots of young 
wives who have gone through, in its essen- 
tials, the same thing that I did, but did not 
have the mania of waiting for their husbands’ 
return; for me, the few seconds which elapsed 
between the time that Joe came into the 
house and the time when I saw him were 
especially heartrending. 

This change from the Edward attitude, who 
can’t get enough of his Katherine, to the Joe 
attitude, who can spend a part of his time 
away from me very comfortably, even though 
I know he would miss me terribly if I were 
out of his life altogether, is one of the hard- 
est things that a woman has to adjust herself 
to during: her first years of marriage. It 
seems to me at the bottom of a great deal of 
the lack of harmony that the wiser and older 
women observe between the young married 
people; that is why they tell girls like Kath- 
erine to lengthen out the days of their en- 
gagement. They may not have reasoned it 
all out, although each one of them has been 
through this in some form or other. How 
true this is we have only to look through the 
files of women’s papers to see. They are full 
of all sorts of advice as to how a woman 
should make herself agreeable to her husband, 
and what she can.do to make home a pleasant 
place for him to stay in. On the contrary, 
one would have to look far to find similar arti- 
cles of advice and guidance for the husband. 
All of these articles are a confession of how 
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desperately wives hold on to the coat-tails of 
their vanishing lords. 

There came the time in my life when I 
realized that our peace and happiness depend- 
ed upon my giving up in a great degree the 
attitude of mind which led me to expect that 
my husband would be with me continuously, 
or that he would even wish to be so, for I 
found myself doing the thing that almost all 
young wives do first or last—showing how 
hurt I was because my husband had some 
amusement which did not include me. 

I remember very well the first time that 
Joe and I had what was something like a 
scene, over his staying in town for dinner. 
When I knew he was going to stay in town, 
even though he stayed very late, if I had time 
to accustom myself to it beforehand it was 
very ‘much easier for me. One evening he 
telephoned out that some classmates of his 
were passing through the city and had asked 
him to dine. 

“You don’t mind if I stay?” he telephoned. 

“Oh no,” said I, mendaciously, for I mind- 
ed it very much. 

“Tt isn’t anything of any importance,” 
said Joe. “If you’re the least bit lonely I'll 
come ”—there was in his voice a little note 
of anxiety, like that of a boy who is afraid 
his mother isn’t going to let him go skating. 


This had not been the first time I had heard 


this note, and it never failed to pique me. 
After all, I hadn’t been a jailer to him. 

“Stay in, by all means,” said I. 

“Sure you’re not going to be lonely?” Joe 
asked again. 

“Of course not,” I responded, indignantly. 

He knew just how lonely I was going to be 
without my telling him. There was not any 
need of his asking, just to satisfy his own 
conscience. He knew that unless I had time 
to plan some other engagement just what an 
evening without him would be like. 

“T wish you’d go over to the Tailors’,” he 
said. 

They are our nearest neighbors, and bore 
me frightfully, dear, good people though they 
are. Better loneliness than the Tailors any 
day. T notice that no matter how dull a 
companionship a man has provided for his 
wife, once she is provided for he washes his 
hands of her with a relief that I have always 
found most unflattering. 

“T will be out on the 10.30,” Joe told me 
before he rang off. 


The 10.30 came, and Joe did not. Then 
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HE WOULD BOUND UP-STAIRS TO FIND ME, 


there were two trains quite close together for 
theatregoers, and then no train until quite 
a late one. And I waited and waited, as so 
many other hundreds and thousands of 
women have done, first with patience, then 
with a little, ever-rising anxiety, and then 
with a certain sort of panic, helped along by 
the lateness of the hour and the lonely house 
and the empty evening that I had just passed 
through. 

And when Joe came home, he came as hun- 
dreds and thousands of other men have, a 
little conscience-stricken at having been so 
much later than he said he was going to be, 
a little impatient at the need for making an 
apology for having had a perfectly innocent 
good time; feeling, I suppose, chafed because 
he could not stay out with a couple of old 
friends, talking over old times, without the 
thought that he was making some one lonely. 

So there you see all the materials for a 
nice little misunderstanding, and nobody to 
blame. We had it. Not much of a one—not 
a real quarrel; a few tears on one side, and a 
little impatience on the other. But some- 
how or other this little scene put our rela- 
tions before me more clearly than anything 


else had done; and that was the time I made 
up my mind that I must get over caring so 
much whether he came or went. 

The sad part of it is that in a resolution 
of this kind one has to make up one’s mind all 
over again so often. It takes so long to stop 
caring. 

After all, why shouldn’t he have stayed? 
Why should I expect to monopolize every 
instant of his spare time? That is, of course, 
the only reasonable conclusion for a woman 
to come. to, and in most cases the one she 
must inevitably arrive at, whether she wants 
to or not; for I have noticed that even men 
of the ultra home-staying type have their 
fads and occupations which leave their wives 
quite as much on the outside as the men who 
find their amusements outside of their home, 
and there is no reason that I can see why this 
should not be so. 

The unfortunate thing is that most women 
have no similar resources or interests, and 
that before a woman can be “ reasonable” 
(and by this IT mean reasonable in spirit as 
well as in conduct) about her husband’s leav- 
ing her for his own amusements, she must 
change her whole point of view; she must in 
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a certain way give him up. It means that, 
after all, they were not as suited to each other 
in tastes for an everlasting companionship 
as all young people who are in love with each 
other first imagine. 

Before a woman has learned to cultivate 
this necessary indifference to her husband’s 
comings and goings, comes the time, as it 
did with me, when she is apt to be tyrannical 
and exacting, and to make him feel.a good 
deal of a brute for having indulged in some 
perfectly legitimate amusement where she 
had no part; while all the time, in his heart 
of hearts, he knows that he has had a perfect 
right to do as he.did, that he hasn’t been a 
brute, and that life is a very uncomfortable 
thing. A man can’t always be expected to 
remember “that what is a trifle in the day’s 
large activities to him is an event of insistent 
pressure to his wife.” 

I have no solution to offer for this problem. 
It is incontestable to any fair-minded woman 
that a man ought to have every legitimate 
freedom of action. It is also incontestable 
that he pays for this freedom of action with, 
first, a good deal of loneliness and bewilder- 
ment on his wife’s part, and later, he gains 
it only by her giving up some of the finer and 
most beautiful things in their early relations 
towards each other. In other words, if she 
continues to love him as well, to be as near 
to him, she will continue to suffer at what- 
ever separates them. And if she stops suffer- 
ing, as she must if her own life is to be com- 
fortable, then, to a certain degree, inevitably 
she has stopped caring for him as poign- 
antly. 

I can see Joe’s side of it, of course. I 
grant that women make their tired men un- 
necessary scenes and shed unnecessary tears, 
and exaggerate the importance of trifles. 
Still, it seems to me that the great game of 
marriage is a terribly unequal one. It is 
no one’s fault that this is so. It is true that 
a man spends his life in earning money for 
his family, and it is also true, as some writers 
have pointed out, that he often gets very 
little for it, sometimes not even comfort. In 
fine cases out of ten, however, he would be 
pursuing the same occupation whether he had 
a wife or not, and just as strenuously, for 
the sake of success—for the sake of his own 
personal self-satisfaction. Most wives spend 
their lives, after all, in the service of their 
husbands, even though women are very un- 
practical, as economists love to tell us they 
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are, in the way that they run their homes. 
The little things that women constantly do 
for their husbands are, as a rule, unnoticed 
by their husbands unless they are absent, - 
while a man has it in his power to make his 
wife pitifully happy by a very little attention 
to the smaller kindnesses of life. 

Men have it in their power to make life 
much easier for their women by being patient 
and forbearing with them when they are ill, 
for instance. Most husbands will stand a 
desperate illness pretty well. When there are 
trained nurses and doctors in attendance ob- 
viously there is something wrong. Most 
women, however, pass, first and last in their 
lives, through a good many months of suffer- 
ing which can’t be called actual illness, and 
try as they may they can’t be gay or amusing 
at such times. I can think of months in my 
own life when I was neither well nor ill; 
there was a long time, after my baby was 
born, when I felt weak and miserable and 
peevish. I needed very much, as many an- 
other woman does, some one to take care of 
me and look out for me. In fact, what I 
needed was a husband who would temporarily 
transform himself into a mother, and this 
poor Joe couldn’t accomplish. 

This is only one phase of what I have 
spoken of before—namely, that I found it 
necessary to stand on my own feet and not 
to expect too much of my husband, who has, 
after all, given me so much more happiness 
than many men give their wives. 

There is not very much that I can say 
about this phase of the question without giv- 
ing a false impression. It is difficult to show 
how a man can fail in sympathy and patience 
for his ailing wife without making him seem 
a brute, and a brute is exactly what Joe is 
not. He is simply the ordinary, healthy man, 
who can distinguish an important sickness 
from health, but who has no eye for any of 
the finer shades of illness or weakness. And 
there are very few men who have, nor can 
one expect it of them. Yet I know had I 
been only a part as weak and miserable dur- 
ing our engagement or the first few months 
of our marriage as I was later, Joe would 
somehow have found the patience and ten- 
derness to have helped me over the rough 
places. 

All this is another way of saying that men 
are fundamentally different from women; 
anyway, in the conditions under which we 
now live. For the most part, men and women 























are as unsuited to live together as they are 
unfitted to live apart. In every marriage, ex- 
cept the few ideal ones, both the man and 
the woman must suffer much at each other’s 
hands. 

I have often wondered, since I became more 
reconciled to living on earth and less home- 


sick for the Garden of Eden, -what Joe’s 
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side of it is. 1 would like to know just how 
I have failed him, and where I have disap- 
pointed him. But I shall know this even 


less than he knows how much it has cost me 
to “adjust myself ”—by which I mean how 
much it has cost me to give up what still 
seems to me the thing in life best worth 
having. 
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BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 


Tue happiest moment of my life? 


Once, in a hush divine, 


Her little hand, like homing dove, 


Stole softly into mine. 


The sweetest sound I ever heard ? 


, Ah, rest from agony! 


Ah, precious poignancy of life 


My first-born’s earliest cry! 
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By Marion C Jacosus 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROSE CECIL O'NEILL 





T’S just as strange and curious as it 
can be, Uncle Don,” confided little Billy 
Fox, as he balanced airily on his favor- 

ite uncle’s knee;.“ but Grandmother Evans 
and ’Vangelist Briggs aren’t a bit alike—no, 
siree! They are both Christians; but bein’ 
a Christian ’Vangelist Briggs’s way is ’most 
like bein’ a saint, and bein’ a Christian 
Grandmother Evans’s way is awful easy, and 
*most like bein’ a sinner. It’s downright 
queer.” : 

“Yes; but, Billy—” 

“Now don’t, Uncle Don, say a 
word, please, till you hear all about 
it. You see, just as Fritzie Jones 
and I were comin’ home from school 
the other day, we saw the ’vangelist 
at the Maple Street crossing, and 
coming’ down Spruce Street was 
Grandmother Evans, all dressed up 
as if she was makin’ éalls. Well, 
the ’vangelist looked awful pleased 
when he saw her. He looked kind o’ 
smily, and his hand 
was a-hesitatin’ round 
his hat. But grand- 
mother—gracious! She 
just perked her head on 
one side, and made 
straight ahead as if 
there was nothin’ on earth she 
wanted to do so much as to 
scold a coal-driver who was 
beatin’ his horse a block away. 
Well, the ’vangelist looked cut 
up for fair, and both of us 
were kind o’ sorry to have his feelin’s hurt, 
till Fritzie says: ‘Pooh! I’m glad my grand- 
mother ain’t stuck up like that!’ 

“That made me mad, and says I: ‘ My 
grandmother is a ’Piscopalian Christian, and. 
further, she’s near-sighted!’ ‘You don’t un- 
derstand the sects, Bill,’ says he. ‘The only 
real Christians are the Freewill Baptists, 
Methodists, and maybe a few foreign mis- 
sionaries.’ ‘’Tisn’t so,’ says I. ‘It is,’ says 
he. ‘’Tisn’t, says I. ‘’Tis,’ says he; and 
then we began to scrap. 


“ Mary ‘Jane Sayres has an 
orderly mind.” 


“Well, while we were scrappin’, some of 
the other boys and girls came along and 
wanted to know what ’twas about. ‘’Vangel- 
ist,’ says I, givin’ Fritz a lick over his head. 
‘His ’Piscopal grandmother,’ says Fritz, and 
tripped me up. Then Tim Andrews inter- 
fered—Tim’s the biggest boy in school, you 
know. ‘Oh. let up,’ says he, ‘and we'll all 
go over to Minnie Shaw’s stable and arbi- 
trate.’ Tim’s great on arbitration and peace 
conferences ever since Pres’dent Roosevelt 

settled it up between the Japs and 
Russia. He’s arbitrated everything in 
school ever since. Teacher even gets 
him to arbitrate for her sometimes. 
Well, I said I was willin’, and Fritz 
said he was willin’, so we went over 
to the Shaws’ stable. 

“Well, now,’ said Tim, after we 
got there, ‘fellers, 
speak up and tell 
what’s it all about. 
Let’s have fair play, 
says he, ‘and a square 
deal. Begin, Bill.’ 

“T didn’t know what 
to say at first, but finally, 
says I, ‘I would rather be 
a Christian Grandmother 
Evans’s way than ’Vangel- 
ist Briggs’s.’ ‘And you, 
Fritz? says Tim. ‘I'd 
rather be ’Vangelist 
Briggs’s kind of a Chris- 
tian,’ says Fritz. 

“Tim stared around the 
room a minute, just as if he was kind of 
rattled. ‘The question before the conf’rence 
is very peculiar,’ says he, finally. ‘We ought 
to know more about both sides of the question 
before we give our verdic’. First, Bill and 
Fritz must explain what kind o’ Christianity 
Mrs. Evans and ’Vangelist Briggs, respect- 
fully, foller before we can settle the matter 
before us,’ says he. ‘ Mary Jane Sayres, un- 
strap your books and take the minutes in 


the back of your speller,’ says he. ‘ Begin, 
Bill’ 
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“* But 


gracious ! She just 


grandmother— 


made straight ahead.”’ 


“Well, I leave it to you, Uncle Don, if “Yes. You see, I wamed to do her jus- 
that wasn’t a reg’lar poser?” tice. As the lawyers say, [ wanted to have 
“It was, Billy, a regular poser,” agreed time to prepare my case; bui as it was, I had 
his uncle, sympathetically. to get my brains to running as quick as I 


could. So I stood up. 

““My grandmother is a Ohristian, and 
she’s got system, says I. ‘You can’t run 
anything -without system—factories or stores 
or offices or anything. She’s got it all 
planned out, so I reckon she knows just how 
good she’s got to be to be saved. First, she 
goes to work to save her soul, and when she’s 
done that she uses the rest of the time for 
recreation. That’s common sense,’ says I, 
and I sat down. 

“Then Tim called Fritzie up. 

“<The ’vangelist’s everything a Christian 
ought to be,’ says he, coverin’ the whole 
ground at once. ‘He’s thorough. Faith 
without works is dead. He’s got the faith, 
and. he does the works. He’s an all-round 
“Grandmother Evans’s way is awful easy.” saint.’ Then Fritzie sat down. 
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“*Read the minutes, Mary Jane,’ says 
Tim. So Mary read ’em. You see, we al- 
ways choose Mary for secretary whenever we 
have meetin’s, ‘cause she takes such pains 








Gems of Oratory. 


with her minutes. Teacher says she has a 
very orderly mind. Here they are—she gave 
me the copy afterwards: 

“*Case of William Fox: 1. Grandmother 
—systematic Christian. (a) Necessary to fac- 
tories, offices, and the like. (b) Amount re- 
quired to save soul. (c) Necessity of recre- 


ation mentioned. (Note) All work and no. 


play makes Jack a dull boy. 

“*Case of Frederick Jones: 1. Thorough- 
ness of ’Vangelist Briggs. (a) Faith. (b) 
Works. (c) Combination of things necessary 
to make a saint.’ 

“There, ain’t that corkin’?’ said Billy, 
appreciatively, as he pocketed the paper. 

“It’s a very fair, concise statement of the 
facts,” replied Uncle Don, gravely. 

“Yes, that’s what Tim said,” chimed in 
his nephew. ‘ Now you have the facts before 
you,’ says he, ‘fair and impartial. Which 
kind of a Christian would you rather be— 


systematic, like Billy’s grandmother, or 
thorough, like "Vangelist Briggs?’ Just then 
Jimmy Stevens piped up. ‘I think,’ says he, 
in his little squeaky voice, ‘ we ought to have 
a committee of some kind and a chairman 
for it.’ Then-.he sat down. 

“Fanny Bryce said, for her part, she 
didn’t agree with Jimmy. ‘ You leave it to 
a committee,’ says she, ‘and the rest of us 
won’t have a chance to help decide.” 

“* Maybe we could have several commit- 
tees,’ says Mary Sills. 

“Finally, Fatty Gilman made a motion. ‘ | 
move,’ says he, ‘that we divide this con- 
f’rence into two equal parts, letting Billy take 
the ones that believe in his grandmother to 
one carriage-room, and Fritz take the rest to 
another; and when they’ve got it all fixed up 
what they want to say, let ’em say it before 
your Honor,’ says he. 

“* Second the motion,’ says Jimmy. 

“*Tt has been moved and seconded,’ says 
Tim, ‘that the two factions confer privately. 
All in favor, say aye.’ 

“Then we all said ‘ aye.’ 

“Well, a few of ’em took my side of the 





‘A Systematic Christian.” 


question, and a few of ’em Fritzie’s, and the 
rest were obligin’ enough to divide up even. 
Mary Jane Sayres came along with me. So, 
then, we two companies went off by our- 
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‘‘ Tim’s great on arbitration.” 


selves. I saw I had something to fight 
against the minute I was alone with them. 
There was silly Drusilla Peters, for instance, 
who couldn’t think of anything better to say 
about grandmother than that her lovely new 
purple velvet dress with the red and yellow 
’broidery on it made her think of the win- 
dows in the chancel; and she said it just 
fitted the pious look on her face; and she 
thought, when any one reminded you of the 
church, there must be something holy about 
tom.” 

“ Absurd!” said Uncle Don. 

“Yes, and Jane Thomas objected to every- 
thing that was said—most. She was always 
objectin’. For instance, I said the beauty 
of Grandmother Evans’s religion was she 
could mix it with so many things. ‘ Take 
Lent,’ says I; ‘ what does she do about that? 
Why, she fasts and fasts for forty days, as 
far as good things to eat go—and what does 
she make by it? I counted it out on my 
fingers. ‘First, she beautifies her re- 
ligion by self-denial,’ says I; ‘second, she 
improves her health; third, she reduces her 
doctor’s bill; and fourth and lastly, she’s 
saved enough to buy her Easter bonnet with. 
That’s common sense,’ says I.” 


“ And you say Jane objected to that argu- 
ment, Billy?” asked Uncle Don in surprise. 

“Oh yes; she said ’twas wicked and un- 
charitable. 

“Mary Jane said she wished she’d known 
about it beforehand, for she could have been 
studyin’ grandmother tight along all the 
time, just as well as not. You know, she sits 
right back of us in church. But she said she 
could testify that grandmother went to 
church reg’lar as a clock, and paid attention 
to the rector and the choir ’stead of lookin’ 
to see who was there and what clo’es they 
had on; and she kept track of the places in 
her prayer-book and hymnal. Mary Jane 
said she’d never once seen her whisper to any 
one except the one time she forgot her con- 
tribution, and was so pained about it she 
whispered to the collector; and another time 
she told the rector’s wife there was a spider 
crawlin’ up her back. Both of those times 
were excusable, Mary said. 

“ Jimmy Stevens said he’d heard the ’van- 
gelist say himself that Sister Evans was an 
ornament to the church. 

“Well, we talked on together some more, 
and one of the boys was tellin’ how grand- 
mother remembered the sick, ’cause she sent 
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his aunt four dozen roses when she had neu- 
ralger one day, when Tim called us all into 
the conf’rence-room. I noticed Fritzie was 


lookin’ awful conceited, and he could hardly 





“ Scrappin’”’ about his Episcopal Grandmother. 


wait till Tim got through his opening 
speech, which was lengthy. Tim never loses 
a chance to make a speech. He carries a 
book, Gems of Oratory, around in his pocket 
all the time; and while we were discussin’ 
things he was makin’ s’lections from his 
book, I reckon. I can’t remember all the 
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things he said, of course, but ’twas something 
like this: 

“<Friends, a great issue is at stake, a 
great and mighty problem must be solved, 
and solved at once. Let us not spare the 
knife in cuttin’ away the husk of falsehood 
from the rich nut of truth. Yea, let us be 
honest, and keep our ’scutchun clean. We 
must decide because we must know which 
banner to foller in the Christian path. Shall 
it be the ’vangelist or—’ 

“ That’s the last I remember. The meetin’ 
broke up—yes, sir, quick as you could say 
‘seat.’ For the bells began ringin’, and the 
engine and hose-carts went clatterin’ by, and 
when I came to realize it Fritzie and I were 
tryin’ to beat each other yellin’ ‘fire,’ and 
racin’ down to Ramsey’s store. You know, 
every one says it was the biggest fire in ten 
years.” 

Billy paused and smacked his* lips with 
delight at the memory of a keen joy. 

“Well?” said his uncle, suggestively. 

“Oh yes,” replied his nephew, coming back 
to himself. “Oh yes. Gracious! I ’most for- 
got. I’ve been tellin’ you this because I 
want to know the truth. If I don’t find out 
before I go to school, to-morrow mornin’, 
I'll just have to fight it out with Fritzie 
Jones. Uncle Don, which has the better way 
of bein’ a Christian, Grandmother Evans or 
’Vangelist Briggs?’ 
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CHAPTER XII 
HE cosmos stood in the Sep- 
tember evening; though tall, 
it was immature; it was like 
a growing girl or an un- 
conscious feeling. Its. long 
plumes, delicately feathered, 
trembled in one of the winds which go down 
with sunset and come up after. It was the 
autumn cosmos, therefore not yet in blos- 
som; the buds were ripening slowly. 

There had been rain in the afternoon, and 
the invalid professor had perforce come in 
from the piazza at an early hour. No person 
had been in reach to help him back; his wife 
was out for the evening, and he was sitting 
forlornly in the stout easy-chair, alone, and 
in the dusk. It was a warm night, despite 
the restless wind; he would have been glad 
to get out into the air again, but Tessa had 
not thought of him, and Brander was off duty 
for the week, at home; Trip was asleep, the 
servants anywhere or nowhere, and the house 
and grounds were still. So was the street, on 
which the vacation quiet brooded. As he had 
written Honoria, he sat “ inhaling silence.” 

Now and then a footstep bruised the hot, 
concrete walk; once or twice wheels set the 
dust of the road awhirl; these sounds were so 
oceasional and so drowsy that they scarcely 
arrested his attention, and he was somewhat 
Begun in Haagrzr’s Bazar No. 12, Vol. XL. 
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startled when the branches of the cosmos 
parted slowly-and two hands held them back. 

It was the disadvantage of the grown cos- 
mos that it had quite curtained his window, 
and so deprived him of his limited outlook, 
but at sundown this objectionable circum- 
stance was reduced to its least importance. 
There had been one of the vivid sunsets that 
follow a storm. A band of cool chrome still 
held so low in the sky that the cosmos feath- 
ers were traced tossing against it. On their 
exquisite outlines his haggard eyes fed with 
the submissive appetite of those who have 
few pleasures, and who have learned to make 
the most of what they have. 

Betweert the dividing cosmos, in the -deli- 
cate design of that green frame, a woman’s 
face and figure added themselves to the 
woman’s hands. Her smile seemed to fleat 
in advance of her, and to enter the room 
which she could not. He had never seen her 
smile so happily. The color raced over his 
pale, astonished face. 

“You!” he gasped. 

“T thought I should find you on the piaz- 
za. Aren’t you able? Has anything gone 
wrong? Are you worse? Is nobody looking 
out for you?” 

These questions poured pell-mell from the 
curving lips on which her always - leaping 
never-tiring compassion had already quenched 
the smile. 
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“There didn’t happen to be anybody on 
hand,” he confessed. He sat bent forward, 
looking at her; he seemed, in the dusk, to be 

as she had thought when she saw him first 
—all eyes and beard. His face was struck 
out only in its values like an impressionist 
sketch. In the deepening twilight it blurred 
and made as if it would disappear. 

“ Wait!” she cried; as if he could do any- 
thing else. “I will come around.” 

The cosmos stalks swung and reunited. 
The sky was now quite dull, and where she 
had stood a soft darkness, whether green or 
purpie, gray or black, or all in one, swept 
through. He heard her run lightly over the 
piazza. The front door responded softly to 
her trained and thoughtful touch; her step 
fell on the two long halls like the velvet shoes 
of a dancer—she hurried so. She melted into 
the study. ... Oh, the quiet of her, the 
quiet! 

It had been too warm for lamps, and on 
his study table there was only an English 
night-candle, set in a globe of rose; it gave 
a small, unreal gleam, and scarcely reached 
her. As he had seen her first, Honoria stood 
against the long, thick curtain that shut him 
out from the life of the well world. She stood 
in the indeterminate light, half gloom, half 
glow; and, even as it was the first time, 
she seemed to hesitate, and to be something 
timid about her next step. 

Then she saw that. he had risen in his 
painful way and stood holding out both 
hands. Shé took them in her strong, soft 
grasp, and dropped them slowly. 

“Sit down,” she commanded. 
her without .a word. 

“T see vou are using the English night- 
lights.” She spoke in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“They have been the greatest comfort to 
me. I don’t know how I got on before you 
sent them. They burn all night—no smoke, 
no gas, no flare—just steady, friendly com- 
pany. And that pink globe—it rests me to 
look at it. You remembered how I care for 
color, didn’t you?” 

“Will it trouble you if T bring it in?” 

Not waiting for his answer, she took the 
little rose-pink light and set it down upon 
his bookease beside him. Without appearing 
to do so, she had given herself opportunity 
to see his face plainly. A low, shocked ex- 
clamation struggled to her lips, but she bit 
it off between her set teeth. Before it was 
necessary for her to speak, Philos barked in, 


He obeyed 
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but instantly flung himself upon her with 
eestatic cries and whines; she was thankful 
for the interruption, and utilized it in regain- 
ing her composure and that of her patient. 

“Go and have some supper,” he said, im- 
mediately. “ You have been travelling all 
day. You must be tired. I will ring for 
Ann. Tessa is out somewhere.” 

“ Ann is sitting on the stone wall with the 
president’s man. I will look her up. She 
should not have been out of your reach. Do 
you mind if I take my supper here?” 

“Do I- mind?” 

Ferris swept the magazines and papers 
from his table, and in the soft light of the 
solitary candle sat with shining eyes. In a 
few minutes Ann came in with the tray. 
and Honoria followed soon. She ate sensi- 
bly, like a healthy, hungry woman, and at 
first she did not talk. The professor observed 
her closely. 

“You are pretty well tanned,” he said, as 
carelessly as he could. He was conscious 
that he had greeted her with the tremulous 
eagerness which a small, unexpected pleasure 
arouses in the sick; and this—no, this pleas- 
ure was not small; it had seemed, for the 
moment, too large for his strength. 

“And you are pretty well thinned,” she 
observed, slowly. “ Haven’t slept much, have 
you?” 

“Not very much. The nights have been 
hot—and noisy.” 

“Oh, we will change all that. I shall see 
to everything. I shall look after you, now 
I am home. You must be better—you shall 
be.” 

“ There isn’t much margin left before term- 
time,” replied the professor, mournfully. 

“You have no flowers,” observed Honoria. 
“ Haven’t you had any since I left?” 

“ Yes—the roses you sent those two times. 
And Brander has contributed bouquets— 
phlox and geraniums; some dahlias, too. And 
one day Trip brought me a fistful of autumn 
dandelions.” 

Honoria pushed away, and then took away 
the tray. When she came back she went tq 
the window, leaned out into the warm night, 


and broke a few sprays of the cosmos. He 
watched her while she filled his vase. 
“They are only buds,” she said. “They 


don’t mean much. But they will do for to- 
night. T can’t bear to see an empty vase in a 
sick-room. To-morrow Trip and Philos and 
T will explore the garden.” 














“It does not seem as if—” The professor 


checked himself. -He found that he had be- 
gun to say, “It doesn’t seem as if I needed 
flowers now.” Instead, he sat looking at her 
peacefully. Every nerve of him rested in 
her presence. She seemed to him the essence, 
the embodiment of the healing ministry. He 
felt that only an imprisoned man could un- 
derstand Honoria; no one else would know 
what she was; no one else could estimate her. 
He determined not to let her know what he 
had suffered since she had been away; he 
would not draw on the funded wealth of her 
lavish, her wonderful sympathy. She was 
more spendthrift of it than any person he 
had ever known. 

“You have your composite look,” he said, 
lightly. “ Did the slum babies appreciate it?’ 

“Poor little wretches! I have brought you 
some pictures of them. See. Here are some 
of the nurses, too.” 

“You among them ?” 

“ T'nfortunately.” 

“Tn a sailor hat?” 

“ Alas! yes. But nobody else minded. 
others liked it—all except you and me.” 

She uttered the words carelessly enough, 
but when they were spoken her manner 
changed at once; she began to ask him pro- 
fessional questions. In the soft penumbra 
of the rose-candle, in the still room, in their 
eeparateness from common life, its pleasures 
cnd its perils, nurse and patient chatted 
quietly about symptoms and exercise and 
treatment. 

“First and most, I want to know how you 
have slept—all about it,” she demanded. 
“That is the important thing. All the rest 
will come right—is coming right. I can han- 
dle everything else so as to help you; I am 
sure of it. I am not going away again; not 
at present, I mean. I can see that I made a 
mistake; I ought not to have served on the 
hospital - boat this summer. I will try to 
make up. ... 1 will, indeed! I ought not 
to have left you at all, just now. You will 
forgive me—won’t you?” 

“Tf you put such preposterous questions 
I shall do some preposterous thing. I didn’t 
have two hours’ sleep last night... .I 
haven’t the nerve of a prize-fighter. How 
would you feel if I broke down?’ 

“T should feel that it was my fault,” re- 
turned Honoria, contritely. “Tell me—do 
you dream? Do your dreams give you dis- 
tress? Does the brain keep suffering on?” 


The 
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“Oh, I always dream. And they are never 
pleasant ones. I am trying to lecture, you 
know, and the boys won’t stay to hear me. 
Or I climb the college steps on my hands 
and knees because my back is broken, and 
the trustees stand at the top and lock the 
door. The students are having a rush on the 
campus. Half a mile away I hear the college 
yell. Lately I have a respite from the college. 
I am always doing something in the line of 
athletics that I shall never do again, and the 
curious thing is that I know all the time I 
shall never do it again—and yet I do it. I 
took a cruise to Bar Harbor in a ninety-foot 
Herreshoff last week —no, a hundred and 
twenty over all. Last night I rode my wheel 
to the Profile and back. I walk long distances 
—thirty miles or so; and I feel the wind on 
my face, and the blood beats in me. Some- 
times it is golf, and I win the cup. Then it 
is that devil of a machine!” 

“Does something always go wrong?” asked 
Honoria, in her low voice, packed with pity 
which she seemed determined should not 
escape. 

“Oh yes, always. In the crisis I always 
give out. The yacht goes into the breakers 
because I cannot hold the wheel. ' The bicy- 
cle turns under me because my knees are 
weak. When I have walked a certain dis- 
tance I tumble down. Then I hit a fellow 
with my driver and ‘knock him flat because 
my arm is numb. The machine—oh, the 
machine dashes me to perdition four nights 
out of seven.” 

“You have talked enough for to-night,” 
said Honoria, gently. “I will send in Ann 
with your milk and the things you need. 
When you are ready, call me. I will sit in the 
study and read aloud to you. It is still very 
early. You may get a few minutes’ nap 
while the house is so still. Ahn shall watch 
for Tessa, to tell her.” 

Ferris did not answer; he did not trust 
himself; the tears of lonely and neglected 
suffering had started to his burning eyes; 
he was glad that Honoria could not see him: 
he hid them on the warm protection of one 
of the spaniel’s long, silky ears. 

Honoria came back presently with a read- 
ing-lamp which she carefully shaded from 
him. She moved the pink candle to its ac- 
customed place, and silently arranged his 
table for the night. 

“Have I forgotten anything?” she asked. 

“Nothing. You never did. Don’t think I 

















































don’t remember that you have been travel- 
ling! You ought not to be doing this. I 
ought to forbid it.” 

“If you can sleep even a few minutes—” 
suggested Honoria. 

“ Sometimes I think I would sell my soul 
for half an hour’s sleep!” cried Ferris. 

“The price is too large for the occasion,” 
said Honoria. “It is cheaper for me to sit 
here and read to you till Tessa comes.” 

She ‘smiled and took up a book. Ferris was 
grateful that she received his outcry so light- 
ly; if she had taken it as seriously as he had 
uttered it, he did not know what might have 
happened; at the least, he would have mis- 
erably regretted it, as a man always regrets 
an exhibition of weakness in the presence of 
a woman whom he reverences. 

“You don’t care what book?” asked Hon- 
oria, comfortably. 

“Anything; it doesn’t matter.” 

“Did Brander never read to you?” 

“Oh, he tried. But it was really impos- 
sible—poor Brander. You know a man may 
go through our institutions of learning from 
kindergarten to the post-graduate and not 
know how to spell or read.” 

“Yes, I know. You want something in 
long sentences—something a little ponderous, 
or even stately ?”’ 

“Yes. Something that goes on a good 
while without punctuation.” 

“ Macaulay is too well written, I suppose? 
And De Quincey.” 

“T should be admiring or criticising the 
style,” 

“TI thought so. Suppose we try a very 
old-fashioned novel—something of Scott’s?” 

She chose The Antiquary, and began to 
read, the sensitive modulations of her voice 
subdued to gentle monotone. Within half an 
hour she perceived that the sick man was 
asleep. Honoria extinguished her lamp and slid 
away to watch for her sister, to whom (when 
Tessa came home, escorted by the new pro- 
fessor) she related the circumstances at once. 

“T thought, Teasie dear, we might between 
us keep the house quiet—couldn’t we? He 
needs it more than you can understand.” 

Tessa flung two lace arms about Honoria’s 
neck. 

“Oh, whatever you say, Honor—I don’t 
mind what—if you'll only stand by and take 
care of him.” 

“TI will stand by,” said Honoria, soberly. 
“But you, Teasie—so must you.” 
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“T am sorry for Myrton—he’s a poor old 
dear. But 1 detest sickness,” complained 
Tessa. “It wears on me so—you have no 
idea. You can’t imagine how it depresses me,” 


Into the grave play for the great stake 
which was hefore them, nurse and patient 
now threw their united forces. Honoria 
flung herself into the attempt to regain the 
points he had lost during her absence. She 
observed like a surgeon; she brooded like a 
mother. Not an hour of her waking day 
overlooked his smallest need. His least 
chance of recovery was her thoughtful op- 
portunity. Her sympathy and devotion out- 
ran his most silent want. He was half aware 
that she had a certain professional pride or 
ambition about his case. If the other half 
of his consciousness electrically touched upon 
her personal kindness, the current did not 
connect. Both the man and the woman were 
absorbed in the serious importance of the 
crisis that was at hand. Perhaps sometimes 
he wondered how many women intelligently 
understand a man’s career so as to be useful” 
to him at the decisive moment of fate; but 
neither of the two had the nerve or inclina- 
tion for any emotional waste outside of their 
common battle. 

Honoria fought like a general for his re- 
covery; he obeyed her like a soldier. The 
term approached, the college opened, the day 
for the first lecture was set. Both had ceased 
to talk about the tremendous significance of 
the experiment. 

Honoria tried to explain to Tessa; but 
Tessa said: “ Oh, if it weren’t this, it would 
be something else! I'll try to be good, Honor. 
I don’t mean to be a little beast, you know. 
But it’s always something with sick people! 
If it isn’t one emergency, it’s another. 
There’s always a crisis going on. . . . Why, 
yes! Certainly I will go in and sit with him 
awhile, if you want me to. I’m very fond 
of Myrton. I wouldn’t have you think I’m 
not sorry for my husband.” 

Now Tessa, as we have said, believed that 
she was born to be happy, and her happiness 
took the form of an episode which, as the 
demons willed, oceurred upon the evening be- 
fore the lecture. Mrs. Ferris, in short, “ for- 
got.” Sheffield and the new professor and a 
few people came in for an impromptu musi- 
eale, and the piano rang through the house. 
To Honoria’s distressed remonstrance’ and 
entreaty, Tessa, for once, was obdurate: 
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“] forgot,” she said; “I tell. you I forgot 
to-morrow was the day. I don’t know how I 
came to—that lecture has been hanging over 
this house like a thunder-cloud all the fall— 
but I did. Of course I can’t send them off, 
now they’re here. Even you must see that, 
Honor.” 

“But think what depends on it, Tessa! 
After the first time it would never be so hard 
for him. It is just here, just now, just this 
minute that so much is at stake—his whole 
future, perhaps. Tessa, how could 
you?” ‘ 

Honoria trembled with her helpless pity 
and pain. The moment was acute to her. 
She had often witnessed the deep, speechless 
indignation of physicians when the life or 
cure of a patient for whom they had fought 
was sacrificed to family stupidity or indif- 
ference. Now she felt that she understood it. 

“Oh, I'll send them off early,” said Tessa. 
“ And [ll stop the piano pretty soon.” 

In the morning, the professor, white and 
weak, staggered into his carriage and was 
driven the little distance to the college. The 
October sun was shining happily in his old 
lecture-room, and it was full to the doors. 
His students were all there. He looked pa- 


thetically at their eager, affectionate eyes. 
When they saw his shattered face every lad 
of them rose and stood to receive him with 


bowed head. The president was on the plat- 
form and came down the aisle to meet him. 
Leaning on Brander’s arm, the professor 
walked between his two friends, “the small 
and the great,” and so slowly reached his 
desk. 

There—having asked the pardon of his stu- 
dents, like the gentleman he was, for a seat- 
ed lecture—he read and spoke to them for 
half an hour; and then his face fell forward 
on his hands. 

“ He has fainted!” said the boys. His mind 
had not fainted, but his nerve and muscle 
had. They helped him from his lecture-room, 
and he did not enter it again. 


Honoria walked in the garden. She, too, 
could not sleep. She walked without sound 
and she thought without words. Such was 
her turmoil that she felt chilly in the warm 
October night, and drew the skirt of her 
black dress from its silk lining over her 
head and shoulders. This made her look 
like a nun. At the windows of the professor’s 
room the blinds were closed: through their 
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green slats bars of dim light fell upon the 
cosmos. 

“The rose candle is lighted,” she thought. 
The scent of the cosmos blossoms filled the 
autumn night. It was as if they poured their 
souls out in some intense emotion. Crimson 
and lake and white, they leaned towards the 
study with half-closed eyes. 

It was a still night; it seemed to Honoria 
that she could almost hear the call of the 
distant river which had risen under a recent 
rain. Her ears were overstrained, and she 
heard everything. Suddenly there smote 
upon them that which caused her to clap her 
hands to her head as one does before an 
unendurable sound or one too sacred to be 
overheard. She turned, fled into the house 
and up the stairs to her sister’s room. 

Tessa, in her lace-trimmed nightdress 
knotted with crimson ribbons, was sleeping 
gracefully. She sat up in bed and rubbed 
her eyes like a child with her pretty knuckles 
when Honoria’s breaking voice smote in upon 
her dreams. Honoria wondered what they 
could have been. 

“Tessa? Tessa! He is sobbing down there 
alone. I was out in the garden. He does not 
know I heard him. ... Oh, Teasie, do go 
to him! Do go down and comfort him. He 
may need care—he may be very ill. There is 
so much you can do—nobody else.” 

Tessa listened sleepily. She yawned and 
lay back and flung her ringed hand up on the 
empty pillow beside her. . 

“Why don’t you go yourself?” she asked, 
good-naturedly. “ Put on your cap and apron 
and go. It will be perfectly proper. If you . 
think I am really needed you can call.” 


Honoria turned without a word. She 


‘ dropped her sister’s hand, which, in her agi- 


tation, she had caught and held, went across 
the hall into her own room 4nd shut and 
locked her door. 


When the resignation of Professor Ferris 
went in and was accepted, his wife said that 
it was very depressing, but she exhibited, for 
a time, a personal concern in his fate which 
he had so long since accustomed himself to 
do without, that it rather surprised than 
touched him. Tessa was even conscious that 
her sporadic attentions to him were not as 
pathetically received as they would once have 
been. Myrton did not show that dispropor- 
tionate gratitude which she had been taught 
that any especial expression of interest in 




















him should arouse. He returned a gentle 
politeness, distinctly lacking, she felt, in the 
key of adoration which for eleven comfortable 
years had sung the song of marriage to her. 
Tessa was perplexed. She did not know what 
to make of it. It occurred to her, in an in- 


spired moment, that Myrton might become. 


capable of indifference, or even distaste such 
as she had sometimes observed in the hus- 
bands of other women at stated periods in 
matrimonial experience. Tessa went so far 
now and then as to flirt with her husband. 
He responded languidly. After a while Mrs. 
Ferris tired of this attempt at conjugal co- 
quetry, and returned to her natural oceupa- 
tion of being happy anyhow, with anybody, 
at any cost, and all the time. 

Honoria, in the passionate patience with 
iliness which is as much a gift as an acquire- 
ment, went quietly on with her voluntary 
duties in the study, where, after the experi- 
ment at the college, the professor was re- 
inearcerated. To that tragedy neither had 
ever referred. Only once he said, 

“Everything is over now.” 

And cheerily Honoria answered, “ Every- 
thing is just begun.” 

“T don’t understand you this time. I 
flatter myself that I generally do.” 

“Why, now that worry is off—all that big 
load—we can set ourselves to getting you 
better in a natural, comfortable way—not 
forcing everything. That is always such a 
hindrance. Nature hates to be hurried.” 

He smiled to humor her. He could not 
anesthetize her heroic hope with the smother- 
ing sponge of his despair. Let her have the 
comfort of her sweet delusion. 

Tt was a brilliant October, scarcely less won- 
derful and sunful than that of a year ago, and 
even warmer. Towards the end of the month 
several really hot days came scorching down 
upon the valley. On one of these Brander 
and Honoria got the professor out again upon 
the piazza, and it was so warm that Honoria 
hung a rolling porch screen to shelter him, 
and once more, observing but unobserved, he 
saw the students tramping by. Honoria no- 
ticed that he could now watch the boys with- 
out apparent emotion—the boys, no longer 
his. The afternoon was blurred with a 
smoky haze, and towards sunfall the heat 
became so oppressive as to be almost sinister. 
Every window in the house was flung up, and 
every inmate of it left it, moved by a com- 
mon discomfort, and sought the outer air. 
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The servants wandered restlessly in the yard. 
Trip played fretfully with Philos in front of 
the house. Tessa and Honoria sat on the 
piazza with the invalid. Now and then Tes- 
sa ran to the telephone, or flitted about the 
garden; she wore her butterfly dress. 

The same thought occurred to her husband 
and her sister, “She is expecting: some one 
to call.” But neither gave words to it. 

Honoria sat quietly on the piazza steps, 
She had the attitude of a scholar at his feet, 
and this amused him. 

“Usually I have to look up to you.” 
patient smiled at the nurse. 

“Don’t you think that a curious sky?” 
asked Honoria abruptly. 

“Tf you'll take Trip off that telephone pole 
I'll tell you,” uneasily replied the professor. 
“See! He is half-way up. Ever since the 
thing came into the house he has been pos- 
sessed over it.” : 

“Oh no,” said Trip. “I can’t come down 
for any woman. I’m a lineman.” ; 

“T thought you would be a professor, like 
Papa?” suggested Honoria. 

“You bet I wouldn’t! I'll never be any- 
thing with trustees tagging after.” 

“Very well, then. Be a lineman, if you 
like. But I am chief of the division. You 
are needed at another post.” 

She held up her beautiful arms. 

“This one’s good enough for me,” objected 
Trip. Suddenly his obstinate little muscles 
yielded, and he slid down. 

“ A man would rather kiss you, I guess,” 
said Trip. 

When Honoria came back with the boy the 
attention of the whole household was arrested 
by a sullen, coppery color that seemed to have 
taken but an instant to form in the north- 
west. As one looked it extended and rose 
into the upper air, where a huge cloud that 
nobody had noticed till that moment charged 
upon it head first. The two contended for 
an indeterminate time, and then the cloud, 
black as the pit, rode over the metallic yellow 
light and extinguished it. 

“T smell sulphur!” cried Tessa. She ran 
from the garden and cringed against her 
husband, who put his arm about her and 
patted. her. 

“There, there!” he said. 

Before he could add a word a blasting 
storm burst upon them. Its suddenness, its 
severity, above all, its untimeliness, were 
nothing less than terrifying. Dashed by the 
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wind, against which one felt that the garden 
had found no time to protect itself, stalks 
and shrubbery went flat. The cosmos broke 
near the root and fell, bruised and beaten. 
The great elm in front of the house beyond 
the low stone wall rocked and groaned. : Serv- 
ants ran up and down, dashing in blinds and 
crashing down windows. Philos cowered to 
his master. Tessa pushed Trip into the 
house, and herself fled to her husband’s bed 
in the study alcove, where she hid her face 
in the pillows from the lightning. The storm, 
like all unseasonable electric storms, was ma- 
lignant and incalculable; there was some- 
thing so vicious about it that even Honoria, 
who had what is termed “thunder-storm 
nerve,” said uneasily to her patient: 

“Tt is pretty bad. You must get in at 
once.” 

“Don’t shut the door,” pleaded the pro- 
fessor. “I will sit just under cover. I want 
to watch it.” 

She did not gainsay him, but gave him her 
strong arm silently, then pushed in his chair 
across the threshold and stood behind it. The 
night was now riven with thunder, and rain 
sank like a cloudburst. The spaniel crept 
to his master’s neck. Honoria’s face, flared 


out by blue and crimson lightning, had an 
elated look; she seemed remote and solemn. 
Ferris moved once and looked at her; then 
turned away. 

“Ts Teasie all right?” he asked. 

Honoria nodded; she was about to speak, 
hut a flash, pursued by a crash, tore the 


words from her. There was a brutal roar, 
and when the reverberation died the rain be- 
gan to cease. The wind did not. It was now 
quite dark and blowing wildly. 

Honoria got out upon the piazza and put 
her hands to the sides of her eyes. Her black 
dress. flapped and twisted about her. 

“A bough on the great elm has broken,” 
she said. “It has fallen; I think it has 
broken the wire. I'll go and tell Tessa. Now 
that the shower is over, she might happen to 
use the telephone.” 


She ran in and quickly out again. Ferris 
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had got to his feet and was outside, leaning 
on the piazza post. The loose screen was 
rattling against him. 

“ See!” He pointed over the wall where the 
mutilated elm groaned. The broken wire 
hung swaying. The wind was still so strong 
that the sundered end dashed to and fro 
madly. Everything was wet—the wall, the 
pole, the tree; trunk, leaves, boughs; every- 
where the wire met a dripping surface. 
While the two stood straining their eyes to 
stab the formidable darkness it corruscated 
before them. No electric wire entered the 
house, but the connection in the college build- 
ing was not far away. Sparks and spurts of 
flame jetted viciously from the telephone 
wire, now a living and death-dealing thing. 

Moved by the excitement of the storm, and 
impressed by the spectacular beauty of this 
after-scene, Ferris turned to say to Honoria, 
“T never happened to see anything like it. 
Effective, isn’t it?’ when the idle words rose 
into the ery which mortal emergency wrings 
from the soul of the coldest sceptic, and the 
professor was not that. 

“My God! My God!” 

Seudding through the darkness, in his little 
white piqué suit, Trip ran slyly. His curls 
tossed in the wind. In his eyes, if any one 
could have seen them, lurked a furtive look, 
determined, and defiant, and pleased — his 
mother’s look when she meant to make her- 
self happy, nor chose to count the cost. 

The crippled father struggled and fought 
his way down the piazza steps and against the 
resistance of the wind. Tessa ran out and 
stood screaming, with her hands before 
her eyes. But Honoria was in advance of 
them by fifty feet. Ferris saw her, tall in 
her black dress, dashing down upon the child. 
Her strong hands clutched Trip by his little 
white shoulder and flung him behind her. 
She stood in a shower of fire. A gust snatched 
up the wire, it swayed over the wet wall and 
seemed to stretch itself to reach her. In the 
corruscation Ferris saw her still, exalted face 
for an instant—and then Honoria fell. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 












the day itself which plunged us into 

gloom. It began in town with a tenta- 
tive, aqueous sunshine, but by the time the 
machine had come to an explosive standstill, 
half-way across Long Island, the whole world 
was chill, penetrating fog, with the threat 
of spitting rain. The weather was enough 
to account for any depth of depression, any 
melancholy of reminiscence. And Mrs. Fil- 
bert’s parlor “did the rest.” 

While the men ‘consulted together under 
the car, and went around to the barn of the 
Filbert farm, near which we had come to 
grief, and finally departed in an unwashed 
buggy behind an unbrushed horse for the 
next village, Maida and I sat drearily in the 
“front parlor.” Our hostess was in the 
midst of her Wednesday’s bread-making, she 
informed us, and begged to be excused our 
further entertainment. To our hints that we 
might enjoy the kitchen she turned a deaf 
ear; the air with which she opened a side 
shutter upon the glories of her best room in- 
formed us that while we remained beneath 
her roof that apartment was to be our portion, 
as it was her perpetual pride. 

Accordingly, here we were alone in a room 
with prim walnut and cane chairs, prim 
plush-covered sofa, with plentiful tidies and 
a positively extravagant display of wax fu- 
neral wreaths, with a soap-premium oak desk, 
a vast unopened piano, and an empty gilded 
waste-paper basket, its untouched grandeur 
enhanced by a pink satin bow. We tried to 
divert ourselves by examination of the pic- 
tures: which alternated with the framed 
funeral wreaths upon the walls, and thus we 
came to our final undoing. For there, beside 
a lithographed “ Forsaken” —that pensive 
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maid in the stern of a sedge-stuck punt, 
touched by the setting sun and the rising 
moon, beside that artistic idol of an elder 
day before the insurance calefdars had be- 
gun to spread Madonnas broadcast through 
the land, and before the summer boarder had 
liberally sprinkled the countryside with 
“Prophets ” and “ Sir Galahads ”—beside the 
dear old “Forsaken” of our youth hung 
another ancient favorite. “Les Illusions 
Perdues,” in the steeliest of engravings, 
confronted us. 

“Tt’s years—decades—since I saw that,” 
said Maida, half smiling upon the group of 
vanishing dreams. She studied it attentive- 
ly, a little longingly. Then she sighed and 
moved languidly to a side window command- 
ing an outlook upon a cluttered barnyard. 
The front windows, of course, were tightly 
shuttered. 

“The Lost Tllusions,” 
to herself. 

* “Tost,” I found myself repeating like a 
lackadaisical echo. 

“What,” cried Maida, looking at me as 
though that moment had for the first time 
smitten her with a realization of the failure 
of all my youth’s promise—“ what is the use 
of ideals? Think of ours—think of yours, 
Hester! And see what we are!” She spread 
her hands out, palms upward, in utter aban- 
donment of any pretence at character or 
worth. 

“Oh, well,” said I, grudgingly paying her 
the tribute of usefulness which the unmar- 
ried always pay a mother, “ you’re not so bad. 
You’ve done pretty well—and you didn’t 
plan such an empyrean-piercing flight in the 
beginning, did you?” 

“T never dreamed of setting the world on 


said Maida; sadly, 
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fire, if that is what you mean,” answered my 
sister, pointedly. “But I had 
Do you remember when I was 
Hester?” 

I nodded. 1 remembered very well indeed 
that Maida’s ritualism, at one period of her 
life, had been a trying attribute with which 
to live. There flitted before my recollection 
a vision of her as she used to come in from 
her fasting, early services—pale with exhaus- 
tion, straight-lipped in the heroic effort to 
keep back the neuralgic bad temper which 
always attended her mortifications of the 
flesh. How we had all suffered under Maida’s 
determined effort to be a stained-glass saint! 
It was that season also, I remembered, that 
I, in pursuit of my own ideals, introduced 
whooping-cough and youthful profanity into 
our town with a Thanksgiving party of slum 
children from the city. I half smiled at the 
recollection. But Maida, remembering early 
church, sighed. 

“ And I can’t tell you when I’ve been to an 
early service in years!” she elucidated the 
sigh. “The only thing outside the house I’m 


ideals. 
confirmed, 


my 


regular about now is Tuesday bridge!” 
After that admission of total depravity we 
sat silent in the dim, stuffy room, and the 


ghosts of our old ideals flitted before us, un- 
til the painter’s fancy of lost illusions on the 
wall opposite was a thousand years and a 
thousand miles away, and our own crowded 
about us. What use had they been to Maida 
and to me, all the radiant dreams of piety 
and of kindness, all the glowing dedication 
to a high success, all the young belief in joy, 
in tenderness, in the poetic possibilities of 
life—to Maida and to me, who sat and re- 
called that Tuesday bridge and the collecting 
of French prints were our respective passions 
of the moment? Had we deliberately cast 
our ideals aside, useless impedimenta in the 
rush of life, as soldiers in the heat of the 
march strip their luggage to the lightest 
weight? Where were the lofty intentions 
to “serve our race”? Where were the scdrn 
of pelf, the pure zeal for art and great 
causes? What had become of Maida’s pic- 
turesquely medieval struggle after the right 
of canonization or my aggressively modern 
intention to devote the best part of my ener- 
gies to the downtrodden ? 

So we sat there in Mrs. Filbert’s mouldy 
parlor. Once in my fearless days I should 
have opened her windows and delivered her 
an impromptu talk on the value of fresh air, 
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loftily disregarding, in the name of public 
duty, her natural desire to run her house to 
suit herself. Ehen! Eheu! And here | 
meekly breathed air thick with the scent. of 
disintegrating matting, and wondered when 
I had fallen from the idealist’s high estate. 
As Maida’s lachrymose question had put it, 
what use had my ideals been to me, whose 
smug boast nowadays was that I was no more 
selfish, mercenary, cold-hearted, or dishonest 
than the rest of my world? It was as if 
Narcissus had lived to boast of possessing a 
full set of limbs and features and no hump! 

First there were the ideals of adventure. 
We all have them. That is why our fat littl 
legs trot unweariedly after a street parade, 
with its waving banners, its horses, its blare 
of music, its heroes. That is the secret of the 
organ-grinder’s charm, dark, ear-ringed crea- 
ture, perhaps with a monkey, grotesque, fear- 
ful, irresistible, attached by a string to the 
wonderful box whence come the entrancing 
tunes. That is why the parlor chairs become, 
at our bidding, ships that ride the great waves, 
forts whence we defy the red-skinned foe. 
That is why we say, at six and eight, with 
magnificent disdain 6f sex limitations, that 
we will be soldiers and policemen, queens 
and cireus-riders, and what not. The ideal 
of adventure is ours. The strange, the dar- 
ing, the spirited, call to us. My own pas- 
sionate determination at eight was to be the 
ash-collector. He drove his cart not through 
the commonplace streets where the family 
pony jogged contentedly with the family 
phaeton, but through the mysteries of the 
back alleys. And he heralded his coming by 
blasts upon a horn. The sound of a wind 
instrument sets my pulses astir even yet. 
It is the voice of the morning, the call to the 
hills, to adventure—adventure! And I have 
lived to concern myself about the amount of 
heat the engineer is directing to my apart- 
ment, and to quarrel fiercely with “ Central ” 
over the shortcomings of the telephone system! 

By and by, as childhood slips away, comes 
the dawn of the understanding that all life 
is adventure. We do not define it so to our- 
selves, but the far trail no longer lures us as 
it has dene. The breathless marvels of learn- 
ing, of friendship, the mystery of love await- 
ing us—before the color of these glorious 
possibilities adventure in its crude, childish 
sense pales. And out of this new conception 
of life gradually arises for us a whole set of 
subsidiary ideals. All the wonders of the in- 
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tellectual world are ours for the mere labor 
of taking them; therefore we will be students, 
withdrawn from trivialities, unswayed by 
light desires, consecrated to the thrilling task 
of making wisdom our own. Let her who 
will whisper of beaux, dance like thistledown 
at the dancing class, tie her braids with a 
bewildering succession of pink and blue rib- 
bons, pout over Cesar, and pass notes to the 
boys in algebra class. Ours are other stand‘ 
ards. We submit to dancing class only be- 
cause of parental pressure—frivolously, un- 
worthily exerted, we think in our rigid 
little souls. We do not care 

very much about our hair rib- 

bons, and the only interest we 

have in boys is that they shall 

not receive higher marks than 

we. Some day, of course, we 

shall be loved—are there not 

Juliet and Beatrice and the 

Lady Rowena on the pages 

of our studying to foretell 

us that? But the boys of 

the algebra division—! So 

we are students, eager, de- 

voted, the joys of our 

teachers, the unenvied 

our 
And so all our ideals, 

all our ambitions, are 

of the mind—until sud- 
denly we awake one day 

to the belief that friendship 
is the greatest thing in the 
world. 

Out of that beautiful ex- 
perience of youth spring up 
all sorts of ideals of conduct 
and character. Now it is 
that selfishness grows ugly in 
our eyes; now gossip seems 
not only trivial, but base— 
is not every one of whom 
chatter goes around a friend 
Now we experience in little 
—we do not know how little!—the great ex- 
perience of love, the great desire to spend 
ourselves in services, to give—give—give— 
our time, our possessions, our ability. Grad- 
ually, as our friendship grows more mature, 
our learning a little more, and our knowl- 
edge of. the world a little more, impersonally 
we take into our foolish, kind, young hearts 
all who need-such a shelter. Because Alice 
or Gwendoline is our friend—and because 


classes. 


pride of 


SHE 


of some one? 
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we are taking sociology at 
district visiting. We know what friendship 
means! Therefore no one to whom our two 
feet will bring us is going to lack the bless 
ings of friendship—to say nothing of in- 
struction in household sanitation and _ illu- 
minated mottoes on happiness by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. How relentlessly kind we 
are in those days! How wide the circum- 
ference of our “ influence ” seems to stretch. 
Our brothers, our cousins, the cook in the 
kitchen, the street-car conductor, the shoe 
clerk, the milliner—they lie heavily upon our 

consciences. We must “influence” them 

for honesty, for a noble pride in their 

work—that offspring of a true democracy 

—for cheerfulness, courtesy, what not. 
(The other day I took a street- 
ear conductor’s number out of 
pure irritation; I tried for a 
second to persuade myself that 

it was really in dis- 
charge of a civic obliga- 
tion, but as I was too 
lazy to send in the com- 
plaint when I reached 
home, that sonorous 
phrase was only a 

brief balm to me.) 
And love! We were 
going to love once and for- 
ever. Into our steadfast affec- 
tion no jealousy, no doubt, no 
weariness would ever creep. 

Should we love in vain; no 

matter! Love itself was to be 

its own exceeding great re- 
ward. An emotional vagary 
was undreamt of in our phi- 
losophy, a flirtation was a vul- 
garity greater than any other 
in our catalogue of the un- 
speakable. . When we thought 
about ourselves in this connec- 
tion we became to our own 
visions statuesque creatures of heroic size, 
no mere young women with vanities and 
eyes and nerves and tempers. 

Is it, then, all a waste—the upleaping of 
children’s hearts at the sound of bngles 
blown, the zeal of the young maidens for 
knowledge, the young women’s high dream 
of friendship, of love, of devotion to their 
race, to their work which shall in some way 
serve their race? Because we look back upon 
it all with a smile, because we see so clearly 


college—we do 


BREAD. 
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the unproportioned conceit that was so large 
a part of our. ideals—was it, then, all a 
waste? Was it no more in our intellectual 
and spiritual life than the measles, the 
mumps, and the scarlet. fever which ‘marked 
our early career were in our bodily develop- 
ment? For assuredly we—we of the great 
average—do not go about doing good now; 
we gossip, upon occasion we quarrel with our 
friends, we waste time, we read the news- 
papers when we might be studying Greek, 
we are more concerned about the cut of our 
skirts than about our tailor’s orthodoxy as to 
the brotherhood of man, we do not cherish the 
same ideal of masculine worth and charm 
that, at twenty, was to have been our eternal 
measure of perfection. 

Waste? Useless luggage cast aside early 
in the great rush, that we may reach the goal 
more swiftly than our fellows? Or, at best, 
the fragrant dried rose leaves in a jar which 
now and then we open that the every-day 
air of our house of life may be sweetened 
by the recollection of old-time summer 
gardens, where the glorious flowers burgeon- 
ed? 


than a potpourri-jar? 


OPENED 


No more to us, us of the great average, 


A SIDE SHUTTER ON THE GLORIES OF HER BEST ROOM. 
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I looked’ across the room at Maida, gazing 
pensively out of the window at the drizzle; 
Maida, who embroiders altar-cloths no more 
and arises for few early services. Yet the 
look of the saint is upon her even now when 
she mourns a sainthood lost. It is upon her 
at home when she broods over her children 
and plans for them. The old zeal for good- 
ness, for honesty, for purity, rings in her 
voice now when she talks of things far re- 
moved from the sanctuary of her girlhood 
—of human relations, of social relations, of 
civie duties. I think she keeps her temper 
better at that Tuesday bridge club than if 
she had never struggled to be a household 
saint in a family of brothers and sisters. I 
know that she understands her husband’s 
neuralgic irritability after a trying day bet- 
ter than if she had never courted the same 
complaint over the altar guild’s affairs. And 
I know that it is the bright-glowing flame of 
all her young belief in immaculate goodness 
that shines in her eyes as she hurries to help 
the stained and the wretched. She has her 
old imagination of perfection to contrast 


with the misery she would alleviate; there- 
fore she knows how to pity deeply. 


Even I, even you—are not 
our ideals compounded with 
us at last? Do we not hear 
the riot of the children more 
leniently, more tenderly, be- 
cause we ad- 
venturers? Are we not a lit- 
tle kinder to the serious, pros- 
ing young we too 
were serious and prosy once? 
Can we not discern noble, shy 
purpose in what looks to un- 
enlightened like mere 
pomposity? Is not the work- 
able, every-day honesty, which 
is all that we can claim now, 
the remnant of that old dream 
of ours—that dream of utter 
truth in words and thoughts 
‘and deeds? Was not all that 
vast, impossible ideal neces- 
sary to give us just this little 
bit of ordinary, companion- 
able decency — as earth and 
air and April rain and sun- 
shine and all the vast chem- 
istry of nature are needed to 
give you finally your service- 
able vegetable plot? 


too were once 


because 


eyes 





WHAT BECOMES OF OUR IDEALS 





‘| NEVER 
Thinking thus, the question suddenly 
clears itself for me. What becomes of our 
ideals? Our ideals are the food that makes 
us what we are, that is transmuted into the 
very fabric of our being. To the making of 
an oftdinarily decent man or woman—just 
an ordinarily honest, kind, unselfish human 
being—so many glorious aspirations, golden 
dreams, noble intentions, must go, as to the 
making of an ordinarily healthy person so 
many proteids, so much albumen—so much 
beef -nd egg and butter, in short—must go. 
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DREAMED OF SETTING THE WORLD ON FIRE. 


BUT I HAD MY IDEALS.” 


After a certain age a conspicuously idealis- 
tic attitude on the part of the average hu- 


man being merely denotes maldigestion, 
malnutrition. And, on the other hand, after 
a certain age to be hard, insincere, vehement- 
ly self-seeking, means that youth was nour- 
ished upon no proper diet of ideals, was 
starved of what is the chief ingredient of 
mature character. That is what our ideals 
are —the spiritual food of our youth; and 
what has become of them is witnessed by the 
fibre of our elder natures. 
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Two Practical Suggestions 

Severat plaster figures had become dis- 
reputably dirty. They wete good copies of fa- 
vorite subjects in hard, or alabaster, finish, 
and I hated to throw them away. After try- 
ing, without success, everything I ever heard 
of to clean them, in desperation I seized 
Athene by the hair and gave her a vigorous 
scrubbing with a nail-brush dipped in gaso- 
line. The result was all that could be de- 
sired. 

I also made the discovery (for myself, at 
least) that the best way to clean kid gloves 
for the first half-dozen times is to wipe them 
gently, while on the hand, with a piece of old 
muslin saturated with gasoline, but shaken in 
the air until it is no longer “ wet.” 

Cuicaao, ILLINots. 8.58. 


A Boy’s Duty to His Sister 

WHEN my son was four years old his little 
sister came. He was very proud to be left in 
the room with the baby and “ to take care” of 
her. 

As they grew older they never left me with- 
out hearing me say, “Take care of sister.” 
In this way my son grew up with the im- 
pression that he must always watch and care 
for her. He learned that girls are not so 
strong as boys, and chose for himself the 
heavier part of any work they did together. 
When he began to earn money he began soon 
to buy things for his sister. 

He was proud of her, glad to be her escort, 


and when other boys began to be interested 
in his sister he was quite critical, and as 
he had always been her companion and faith- 
ful friend, his sister was willing to accept his 
decision in regard to her friends. 

Now he is more thoughtful of the girls he 
meets in his busy office life than he could 
be had he not so thoroughly learned his duty 
to his sister. He is not conscious that he is 
performing any duty to his sister when he 
daily offers her the little courtesies and kind- 
nesses of life. He has grown into the habit 
of being polite to her. A. M. 

Kansas Crry, Missouri. 


Truthfulness in Children 

Wirn my children I have adopted two plans. 
The first is never to inquire about a fault be- 
fore others. There is all the difference in the 
world between acknowledging a fault in pri- 
vate to one who loves one and can under- 
stand, and the confession of it before the 
public—any outsider represents the public. 
My second plan is this: as soon as my children 
were old enough to understand anything of 
ethics, they were taught that there would be 
no punishment for him who would tell on 
himself. The most disreputable word in our 
domestic vocabulary is s-n-e-a-k, drawn out in 
tones of utter contempt. 

It was wonderful to see the look of relief 
that would come after they had come to me 
in private and told of some wrongdoing, their 
meekness when I expressed disapproval, and 
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their determination to avoid a repetition of 
the offence. In fact, the plan worked till my 
third son was about six years old. He was a 
very progressive youngster, and it remained 
for him to discover the weak point in the 
family rule. One day he deliberately dis- 
obeyed me, and, although there was no ques- 
tion of his guilt, made a great show of telling 
on himself. This happened several times, 
when I told him, privately and confidentially, 
that such offences did not come under my 
rule, and the next time the proper punishment 
would be meted out. There was no further 
trouble. Marcaret D. J. 
LouImsvILLe, Kentucky. 


Household Economies 

WueEN we first moved into this house, about 
three years ago, we were horrified to find 
everything seemingly covered with “red 
ants,” and we tried every suggested means to 
exterminate them, all to no avail. At last, 
almost in despair, we used a few drops of 
“oil of peppermint” (not essence), and in 
twenty-four hours every insect had disap- 
peared. 

Another problem we found it necessary to 
solve was the “butcher bill.” We were in 
the habit of buying “ porterhouse” steak, 
which usually meant a portion about the size 
of a hand for one person, while the others 
had to be satisfied with the long string or 
tail remaining. But one lucky day recently 
I ordered ten cents’ worth of “round steak.” 
I placed it upon a board and pounded it for a 
moment with an instrument which I pur- 
chased for a few cents for the purpose. I 
rolled the meat in a little flour and cooked it 
in quite a hot skillet, adding pepper and salt 
as it cooked. We now enjoy delicious steak 
at about quarter the price we paid before. 

Still another economy, in these days of 
“high prices,” as a fine and healthful sub- 
stitute for the prevailing breakfast foods: 
Take ordinary white corn-meal (ten-pound 
bag for thirty cents) and cook it like any 
breakfast food, being careful not to get it 
too thick, as it swells in cooking. A very 
small amount answers for three or four peo- 
ple, and reduces the expenses perceptibly. 

Ventura, CALIFORNIA. “A Reaper.” 


Entertaining the Children 
Tue writer who in the March Bazar urged 
simplicity and frequency of entertainment for 
the little folks, struck my favorite chord. 
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My three children consider a party a great 
treat, in spite of the fact that it is far from 
a novelty, and we are quite as apt to have 
one “to-day ” as “ next week.” 

Cocoa, even just milk, tiny sandwiches or 
plain wafer crackers, home-made fudge or 
squares of cut-sugar, oranges or apples cut 
in fancy shapes—I can’t see that the elabo- 
rateness of detail makes a particle of differ- 
ence. A dozen children, their own little dishes, 
mother in a pretty waist to “serve” the cocoa 
or milk—these combine to make any frolic a 
“party.” We always have birthday company, 
although for the two older children in school 
it can be nothing more elaborate than one or 
two schoolmates in for dinner or tea until 
Saturday. Then comes the real party. 

This year my oldest little daughter, who 
reaches her ninth birthday in a few days, is to 
have nine little friends in for the afternoon. 
I shall give each little girl a paper doll cut 
from bristol-board, and with painted face and 
“ indicated ” underwear—and a parcel of col- 
ored papers, etc. Seated at little tables, each 
with pencil, scissors, and paste-brush of her 
own, and with a pot of paste in the centre, 
they may enter a competition as dressmakers. 
Little work, practically no expense, and yet 
what a busy, engrossing task! 

While I am occupying your time let 
me urge as quite essential simple entertain- 
ments for the older young folks. From the ex- 
citement ours produce, I think old-fashioned 
taffy-pulls, “ sings,” and games have gone out 
of vogue—at least most of the young people 
have not known them. And it does us older 
ones much good to throw aside our formal en- 
tertainments and enter heartily into a real 
frolic with the young folks. E. D.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Economy and Individuality in Dress 

Stick to one color!, It goes without say- 
ing that the color should be a becoming one; 
when it is once decided upon, it is surpris- 
ing what a variety of effects may be attained, 
so that there will be no suggestion of mo- 
notony, yet always a harmonious whole. 

For myself, I have worked out this scheme 
in brown: Last winter I bought a separate 
coat and skirt, the one of greenish-brown 
covert cloth, and the other of silky, dark- 
brown mohair which is accordion - pleated. 
This year I have a new suit, an invisible 
plaid in dark brown. Last winter’s best hat 
was of brown chenille; this winter it forms 
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the basis for a large picture-hat, the effect 
entirely changed by one pink rose, and goes 
nicely with my coat, suit, or separate skirt, 
as does another hat I have of fawn-colored 
French felt, trimmed only with an enormous 
bow of ribbon in shades of brown. Brown 
gloves, dark for street wear, ‘medium ‘for 
church, and almost cream-colored for eve- 
nings, harmonize with both coats and hats, 
and brown shoes and stockings are as easily 
acquired as black and give a touch of dainti- 
ness. 

Of course, white can always be resorted to, 
and I am now making a white linen dress 
to be worn with a brown hat, gloves, shoes, 
and stockings. Last summer I made two 
soft brown ties, with reference to which I 
shall have white embroidered collars on sev- 
eral white or linen-colored shirt-waists. Ac- 
cessories which exactly match will give an 
air to the plainest of ginghams. 

Here is an agreeable phase of such a plan. 
One’s friends are only too willing to cater 
to it. At Christmas it was delightful to 
find nothing red or purple. One’s relations 
are given to purses, belts, bags, and numer- 
ous little personal things which, in the color 
of one’s seem almost like luxuries. 
The economy of my device is apparent. 
One good brown leather belt goes with every 
skirt I possess. One brown veil does for 
both hats. A brown silk jumper will com- 
plete my mohair skirt, and my shoes, gloves, 
and hats will all look as though made 
for it. 

Provipence, Ruope Isianp. 


dress, 


L. B. D. 


The Child’s Self-goverhment 

For the past eight years I have followed 
the course of my individual children through 
the several grades of a public school. Dur- 
ing this time I have noticed that the teach- 
ers who make the fewest rules and regula- 
tions seem to be the most successful, and 
I have wondered if the teachers generally 
recognized this fact—that a child constantly 
bound by rules cannot be expected to show 
what he is, nor what he would be under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The primary business of both school and 
should be to train children in 
operative and mutually helpful living; to 
foster in 


home co- 


them the consciousness of mutual 


interdependence, and to help them practically 
in making the adjustment that will carry 


this spirit into deeds. Such being the case, 
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it would seem as though there were only one 
rule necessary for both the school and the 
home — that is, not to interfere with one’s 
neighbor, to help when one can, and to look 
out for one’s self. 

If the teacher recognized how much more 
readily children obey rules and regulations 
in which they have a “making” part than 
they obey those that seem to be “ imposed ” 
upon them, I think they would at least try 
some method of self-government; for by this 
method there would be established not only a 
feeling of good-fellowship and a sense of 
justice with the children, but also with the 
parents. M. 8. 

Granp Rapiws, Micu. 


Regarding “* Non-essentials”’ 

Lire’s success or failure depends largely 
upon whether we let “non-Essentials” hin- 
der the soul force or turn it back; some may 
laugh at this idea, but it is a true one, and 
if we are going to fuss continually over little 
things, where will the time come from to de- 
vote to the family, to say nothing of the 
“higher life.” 

The little will feel it when the 
mother is too tired to go out with us, or 
mother has too much to do to-day. Turn 
over a new leaf when the warm weather 
comes, especially those who cannot leave the 
city. Get a barrel and some excelsior, wash 
all the fancy washable articles and pack them 
away, take down all the “ dust-catchers ” and 
do the same thing, take down all hangings 
and draperies, shake them out-of-doors, fold 
them up carefully, wrap them in newspaper 
bundles (moths dislike printer’s ink), label 
each one plainly and put it as far out of 
sight as possible. Get some thin white lawn 
or flowered silkaline, make covers for bureaus 
and tables, and if you can afford it put met- 
ting on the floors (green shades look cooles), 
arrange your furniture differently, then take 
a survey of the premises. What a feeling 
of delight and comfort will be experi- 
enced! 

As the “heated term” advances eliminate 
meat all you can from the “ festive board” 
as a “non-essential ”; substitute eggs, fruit, 
and good cheer. Do not have hot, heavy 
soups and made desserts; in short, cook as 
little as possible, have all the changes you 
ean, and just watch the satisfaction -mani- 
fested by those around you. 

Take a little time each day, no matter 


ones 
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whether you think you can or not. Lie flat 
on your back and repeat a favorite verse or 


two, relax your tired muscles. Always ar- 


range it to be alone for this fifteen minutes 
(or thirty) and call it your “silence time,” 
and let no one disturb you upon any pretext. 
Here you will get inspiration, here you will 
“wait upon the Lord,” here you will rest 
and come forth refreshed, ready to take up 
your work and duties with a renewed feeling 
of courage; in a short time you will realize 
that this quiet half-hour is making you 
younger, calmer, and happier; each day you 
will look forward to your “silence” more 
and more, and will feel the uplifting it has 
given you. L. N. 
New York Crry. 


Outdoors and Housework 

OnE reason why housework is so wearing 
upon those engaged in it is that it is all in- 
door labor, and thus from the very nature of 
the case is unhygieni¢. A great deal has been 
said about the unhealthy conditions of factory 
labor, but only recently has it been pointed 
out that consumption is extremely prevalent 
among the servant class, the cause being 
largely the lack of sunshine and fresh air. 
Nervousness, also, is one of the maladies from 
which woman is the greatest sufferer. Yet 
we all know that there is no cure for dis- 
eases of the nerves equal to an outdoor life 
in communion with nature. 

One of the most serious problems confront- 
ing the housewife is that of securing the 
necessary fresh air for herself when she must 
be at home all day busy with housework or 
taking-eare of young children. I have secured 
this partial solution for myself and gained 
much in health thereby: On my side porch 
I have a hammock, and from April to No- 
vember, whenever I have a few minutes to 
sit down between pieces of work, I am in that 
hammock. I never sit down in the house in 
the summer-time when I can just as well be 
outdoors. Here the children come to me with 
their joys and sorrows, and with myself lying 
comfortably in the hammock and my eyes 
on the birds and the swaying vines and 
branches, and the blue arch of heaven over all, 
I am sure I am given greater wisdom and 
patience to guide them. T am sure, also, that 
I do my indoor work better and more cheer- 
fully for these frequent, even though brief, 
excursions into the open air. A. 8. T. 

CotumstA, Missourt. 


A Practical Economy 

Or all the ways to economize, none is greater 
than to make the small boys’ suits. Take 
the disearded suit of the father, older brother, 
or friend, rip it up, wash and press it. If 
not much soiled it can be turned. Then with 
a good pattern cut it, and in case all pieces 
do not come out whole, match them perfectly, 
piece them, then dampen and press them, and 
it will be almost impossible to detect the 
piecing. In putting them together baste 
carefully, then stitch, then dampen and press 
each seam. That is the all-important part of 
sewing for boys. 

I know one mother who made a Russian- 
blouse suit with bloomer trousers from a pair 
of trousers and a coat, and a Russian blouse 
and trousers from a single pair of trousers, 
for a small boy, by buying plain blue broad- 
cloth for sailor-collar, cuffs, shield, and belt. 
The broadcloth matched a stripe in the rest 
of the suit. The result was very satisfactory. 

Still another suit for a boy of eight was 
made from dark blue serge trousers and a 
single coat. These were transformed into a 
Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers. 

The back of the coat was made from one 
sleeve and pieced under the applied pleat. 
One pocket-hole would come in the front, so 
it was made to come in the under - front, 
and, stitched down neatly to the lining, it 
never showed at all. The lower pocket-hole 
was made to come at the waist-line, where the 
belt completely covered it. The entire out- 
lay for the suit was the cost of one dozen 
buttons and the silk for stitching. M. M. 

Traverse Ciry, MICHIGAN. 


Saving in the Kitchen | 

Ir has often been remarked that what is 
thrown into the garbage-can in our rich coun- 
try would feed all the poor. I have seen this 
proved many a time, and it is not the well- 
to-do, but those who ought to economize, who 
either know not how to utilize instead of 
throwing away things or are too lazy to do so. 

There are half-loaves of white bread—what 
a number of good dishes could be made from 
them if people knew how good this bread is 
when dipped in water and put back into the 
oven for a little while; and why do we have 
anything like cracker dust when we can have 
fine grated bread ? 

Just a few creamed potatoes and a few 
peas left, “ not worth saving ”—but they make 
a delicious soup. 
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When I see the pails of lard that people 
buy I wonder what they do with all the fat 
they necessarily get with their meat. I never 
buy a pail of lard, and yet my crock is always 
full. For baking pies and apple dumplings I 
get leaf-lard and prepare it myself, to be sure 
that it is pure and that my pie crust will not 
lose its praise. 

Economy in the kitchen means much. To 
give my maids credit, they have willingly 
learned to be saving, and they are eager and 
proud to learn how to make good dishes 
without wasting anything. C. F. R. 

Cuicaco, ILurNots. 


The Invalid’s Problem 

Tue value of system in housework is never 
fully appreciated until months of invalidism 
come, as come they will, even to those who 
possess such buoyancy of health as to seem 
immune. In this crisis a systematizing of 
the housework is the only way to salvation. 
Light work is an aid to recovery, especially 
in the case of a nervous invalid, for it fur- 
nishes an escape from too much self-pity and 
self-concentration; whereas the supervision 
of a new servant and the increase in house- 
hold expenses often retard recovery. 

I solved the problem involved in a long 
siege of invalidism and no servant by the 
following system. My work consists of sweep- 
ing and dusting a house of seven rooms 
and a bath-room, all of which have mattings 
or painted floors and rugs, and the prepara- 
tion of three simple meals. The washing and 
ironing are done outside of the house. 
to 8 —Breakfast 

eaten. 

8 “ §8.30—Rest on the couch. 

8.30 “ 9.30—Washing dishes and tidy- 
ing the kitchen and 
dining-room. 

-—Rest—plan my meals while 
lying down. 

11.15—Special work. 

12 —Lie down with closed eyes. 

—-Prepare dinner. 

.30—Lie down. 
2.30—Dinner. 

}.30—Rest—a nap, a short walk. 

.15—Supper—dishes left till 

next morning. 


From 7 prepared and 


9.30 “ 10 


1.30 “ 
2.30 “ 
6.30 


Even if I feel better one day, I do not 
allow myself any extra work; if I feel ill I 
try to go through the form and slight the 
work, for the sweeping and dusting with open 
windows is good exercise. Often in the 
earlier stages of my illness I was obliged to 


neglect the special work for the day. In 
order to lie down a half-hour before meals, 
even the dinner is planned so that it can be 
left to itself for that time. 

My special work is planned- as follows: 
Monday, cleaning kitchen and closets and re- 
frigerator; Tuesday, cleaning silver and cook- 
ing; Wednesday, sweeping parlor and thor- 
ough dusting of lower floor; Thursday, sweep- 
ing on the upper floor; Friday, sweeping of 
lower floor; Saturday, cooking. The sweep- 
ing is planned on a monthly scheme; on the 
first Wednesday of each month the parlor is 
thoroughly cleaned; the third Wednesday the 
hall has similar treatment; the second and 
fourth Wednesdays are devoted to the dry 
mop and the duster. Each Thursday the 
bathroom is cleaned and scrubbed; the guest- 
chamber has a monthly cleaning on the 
last Thursday; the two family chambers are 
cleaned on alternating Thursdays; the dry 
mop and the duster are used on the off Thurs- 
days. The same plan is pursued down-stairs: 
the living-room and the dining-room have a 
more thorough cleaning every other Friday: 
the carpet -sweeper and the duster are suf- 
ficient for the alternate Fridays. The clean- 
ing of the kitchen comes on Saturday, and 
is done by a helper from outside. To avoid 
all possible nervous weariness, I make a 
monthly schedule and consult it daily. 


FIRST WEEK 
Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


eee 
{ Bathroom. 

? Blue Chamber. 

Dining-room. 


Wednesday 

{ Bathroom. 
7 Chamber. 
Living-room. 


Thursday 


Friday 


Wednesday 
§ Bathroom. 
‘ ? Blue Chamber. 
Dining-room. 


Thursday 


Friday 


Wednesday 
Bathroom. 
Chamber. 
Living-room. 


Thursday 
Friday 


A mere man has said, “ Your house is as 
immaculate as ever!” At least this credit 
is due to the system—the work has saved me 
from despondency; I am slowly climbing the 
hill of health, and find it less difficult to 
raise my eyes to-the summit. M. B. 

Bipperorp, MaIne. 
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The Bon-voyage Book 

THE diary, or anything resembling it, is an 
antique jest in this rushing age, and when a 
friend presented me with a Bon-voyage Book 
on the occasion of my first trip to Europe, I 
received it with chastened joy, thinking I 
should have no further use for it than as a 
reminder of her affectionate regard. The first 
morning out, however, I found time hanging 
on my hands. I was travelling alone, and 
not being swift to make acquaintances, I oc- 
cupied myself with trifles that were new to 
me. One of these was the passenger list. 
Suddenly it occurred to me to paste it in my 
little red book. This I did, prefacing it with 
a handsome colored print of the steamer. 
The effect was so good that I was inspired to 
.add a flower from each bouquet and basket 
that had been sent me on my departure, 
writing beside it the name of the giver. This 
took no time and began to be interesting. 
I made a few acquaintances going over, and 
autographs, with addresses, were added. 

A picture post-card showing Westminster 
Abbey was my next entry, with the date 
written in, the evening after my first day in 
London. This was followed by a flower 
stolen — yea, stolen — from Kew Gardens, a 
sprig of box from the maze at Hampton 
Court, post-cards of Windsor Castle, ete. 
The book began to fill with cards, flowers, 
and dates, accompanied by occasional notes, 
of the briefest, each entry memorializing 
some day or event which was interesting to 
me because of novelty or the meeting of 
agreeable people. 

France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland each contributed its quota, and the 
book grew fat as my purse grew lighter. 
The passenger-list and print of the return 
steamer were the last entries, and then the 
book, far too plump to be closed with its 
own clasp, was tied about its capacious waist 
with a small silken specimen of the Stars 
and Stripes which had also been presented to 
me on my departure. I had by that time 
acquired a deep and lasting regard for this 
form of diary, so easily kept. 

[ thought to put it away where no eyes 
but mine would ever see it, but to my surprise 
my friends were all interested in it. Per- 
haps they found looking at it preferable to 
hearing me talk about the forbidden subject 
of a first European voyage. At any rate, I 
cordially recommend, to whom it may con- 
cern, the keeping of such a book for either a 
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trip to Europe or for any journey of interest 
and importance on land. M. E. 
New Yor«x Crry. 


How I Kept a Maid Seven Years 

In the first place, I had very good material 
to work with. The maid was born in Ger- 
many, living there till she was twelve years 
old, and not seeming to have imbibed the false 
idea of independence and self - importance 
that so many of our American working-girls 
have. She came to me at the age of eighteen, 
knowing a little about plain cooking, and 
being a fairly good waitress, neat, quiet, with 
a good idea of her own place in the family 
life, and an aptitude and willingness for being 
taught. I laid out the work systematically, so 
she had a well-defined idea of what was ex- 
pected of her. I planned the meals and had 
@ general supervision of the work, and kept 
the living-room and my own sleeping-room in 
order. During most of the time the family 
consisted only of my husband and myself. 
The last five years she was able to cook and 
serve a dinner for eight people and do it well. 
We often had guests in the house for two or 
three weeks at a time. Our lunch was at 
twelve-thirty, the dinner at six-thirty, except 
on Wednesday. On that day we had a noon 
dinner which was easily prepared. 

On Sunday we had dinner at one-thirty. 
After the dinner’s work was done the maid’s 
time was her own till bedtime. Occasionally 
she went out “in the evening, besides the 
Wednesday outing. She was also allowed to 
receive her friends. I taught her with pa- 
tience all I knew of housework and cooking, 
and she became capable and efficient. A few 
rules to which I strictly adhered, I think, 
were instrumental in keeping this maid so 
long a time. First, nothing but death or sick- 
ness was allowed to interfere with the time 
which was given to her for her own. Second, 
she was paid extra for all extra work, such 
as a company dinner or when guests were 
staying in the house. During her yearly two 
weeks’ vacation she was paid full wages. 
Third, I never found fault or spoke crossly to 
her. Fourth, I gave her a pleasant room and 
made her comfortable. The work of the 
household went on smoothly and quietly, with 
little friction; but the serpent entered the 
garden, this time in the form of a man, who 
persuaded my good maid she would make an 
equally good wife, which she has done. 

Dertrorr, MIcHiGan. H. M. F. 
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RS. WILLISTON was utter- 

ly bored. She was more 

bored even than angry; still, 

on the other hand, she was 

less bored than determin- 

ed. Monday morning — bad 
enough in itself, especially in New England 
—was doubly hard on Mrs. Williston. 

The reason of her discontent had a pretty 
fair degree of universality. Mrs. Williston 
was facing the problem of readjustment. 
Dear lady, like others of her sex, she had 
actualized that philosophical wraith and 
wraith of the philosophical, the benevolent 
despot — Mrs. Williston was the successful 
mother of a devoted family. Moreover, she 
had conducted her despotism on strictly New 
England lines. Her conscience was her only 
counsellor (aside from what we may call 
purely rhetorical references to her late hus- 
band, a remote, intellectual man), and she 
had risen vigorously and practically to every 
occasion, sustained chiefly by religion, but 
sometimes by expediency. 

And now at the age of sixty did Emily 
consider her to be entering her second child- 
hood, that she should object to Mrs. Willis- 
ton doing anything she felt it proper to do? 
Needless expense she had always regarded as 
the acme of bad taste, arid to hire a thing 
done less well than one could oneself do it, 
the essence of shiftlessness. Was she grow- 
ing feeble, that any occupation of her hands 
more laborious than knitting or the house- 
hold mending should be considered a dis- 
grace to the family? She had chosen, and 
to Emily’s frank pride, to make her home 
with her youngest daughter rather than with 
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any of the others, and Mrs. Williston did 
not wish to quarrel. Of course this attitude 
was ridiculous in Emily—even deplorable. 
She herself would see it in time, and mean- 
while Mrs. Williston would humor her; still, 
not to the extent of— ‘But there you are. 
Mrs. Williston and her daughter had reach- 
ed that stage in the development of the 
family relation when, in point of view of 
authority, “the child is father to the man”; 
by which we mean—somewhat at variance 
with the originator of the quotation—that 
Mrs. Williston and her daughter had re- 
spectively achieved an age which entitled 
them to exchange réles. Hereafter she was 
to be the cherished, the restrained, the 
spared, and her daughter the tender guar- 
dian and wise captain of her mother’s wel- 
fare. It is a natural enough state of affairs, 
but a trying one when the réles are new. 
In consequence,» Emily overestimated the 
seriousness of her charge and the effects of 
a laxity in her performance upon the pub- 
lic, and Mrs. Williston, sitting erect and 
slender upon a square-seated, straight-backed 
chair, which had previously and satisfac- 
torily supported many of her vigorous New 
England ancestors, the folds of her black 
silk gown sweeping voluminously about her, 
was the prey of her rebellious feelings. 

The rooms that were set apart as hers 
contained not a speck of dust, every article 
was in place, and there was nothing even to 
mend. She picked up a volume of essays— 
but why should any one wish to read at 
nine in the morning, at nine on Monday 
morning? And so as the bell of the college 
chapel in the village struck the hour, she sat 
idly looking out of the window, bored, a lit- 
tle angry, very determined, but withal re- 
signed, for (first intimation always when 
something is to happen) she was possessing 
her soul in patience for the time: being. 

A rapid knock upon the door, and in came 
her daughter, Mrs. Emily Estabrooke; or, 
to be exact and high - sounding and German, 
Frau Professorin Halton Estabrooke; blue- 
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eyed, golden-haired, altogether charming, 
borne thither apparently by a whirlwind of 
suppressed excitement. 

She crossed the room deliberately and 
halted before her mother. “ Mother,” she 
said, significantly, “ Mrs. Leary has come for 
the laundry.” 

“ As is her custom, I believe,” replied Mrs. 
Williston, politely. “I should hardly con- 
sider it an occasion of comment, Emily.” 

“Of course you have sent”—Mrs. Esta- 
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brooke paused, again significantly—* all your 
laundry ?” 

Mrs. Williston removed her gaze from the 
window. “I do love to see the little children 
go by to their lessons,” she said. “ This is 
the second week of school—is it not, Emily?’ 

“T can hardly believe that you refer to the 
students at the college, mother,” returned 
her daughter, “ but all the other ‘little chil- 
dren’ were safely schoolhoused a half-hour 
ago. But to revert to the laundry—have you?” 





“WHAT IS THIS?” 


FROM BEHIND HER BACK SHE PRODUCED A BATH-TOWEL. 
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Mrs. Williston frowned slightly, but looked 
her daughter squarely in the eye. “ Yes, 
Emily,” she said, and she—prevaricated. 

Mrs. Estabrooke stood perfectly still, scorn 
and pity in her eye. “Then,” she cried, 
“what is this?” and from behind her back 
she «produced a bath-towel. 

Mrs. Williston regarded her with pained 
surprise. “A bath-towel, Emily,” she an- 
swered, promptly, and then with gracious 
condescension, “my bath-towel.” 

“Yes,” repeated Emily, “ your bath-towel, 
and I found it in your laundry-bag.” 

“T don’t see how I came to overlook it,” 
murmured Mrs. Williston, truthfully; and 
then in a graver tone, “I am sorry that a 
daughter of mine should so far demean her- 
self as to pry.” 

“T am sorry,” echoed Mrs. Estabrooke, 
“that my mother should deceive me and 
should demean us all by stooping to act as 
laundress.” 

Mrs. Williston, gathering the folds of her 
dress, drew herself up as if about to rise 
from her chair. Then seeming suddenly to 
reconsider, she settled back in some haste 
and carefully spread out her skirt more 
voluminously than before. “As for demean- 
ing myself,” she said, “do not forget, Emily, 
that nothing save dishonor could demean the 
name of Williston.” 

“That’s all. very true, mother,” admitted 
Mrs. Estabrooke, hurriedly, “but consider. 
This is Halton’s first really: important pro- 
fessorial chair. Hardly any one knows us 
here except by reputation, and I am so am- 
bitious for him. Now what ”—her eyes wide 
with horror—“ what would President Ken- 
ton say if he found out that Halton’s mother- 
in-law did her own washing? Why, he would 
think that you were dependent upon us, and 
that Halton and I were horrid to you. And 
what would Mrs. Prexy think, and Esther 
Kenton ?” 

Mrs. Williston’s foot tapped impatiently 
upon the floor, and she ruffled the edge of her 
lace head-dress as was her custom when an- 
noyed. When Emily finally paused, she an- 
swered, with a note of exasperation in her 
voice: 

“What President Kenton 
do not know. As for Mrs. Kenton, Mrs. 
Prexy as you call her—most undignified—as 
for Mrs. Kenton and Esther, I trust they are 
not inferior to me in taste, and I can hardly 
believe she approves of Mrs. Leary’s work, 


would think I~ 
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or of that of the other women about here 
who call themselves laundresses.” 

Her daughter groaned. “ This is the fourth 
week—indeed, every Monday since we’ve been 
here—that I have found you concealing soiled 
pieces and taken them from you by force, as 
it were. If you do not regard Halton’s 


reputation, at least I shall do my best to pro- 
You place me in a very deplorable 


tect him. 
position.” 

“Emily,” said Mrs. Williston, “ you grieve 
me. I come of and am allied by marriage to 
a race who, born to luxury and wealth, have 
yet experienced poverty, but who have never 
in any circumstance of life been bereft of 
honor. I sometimes think that you forget 
this, Emily.” 

Mrs. Williston picked up the essays in un- 
mistakable finality, and the little Frau Pro- 
fessorin departed with the bath-towel, a de- 
ceptive flag of true, trailing behind her, and 
the knowledge that hers was but an inde- 
cisive victory. 

Mrs. Williston continued reading a very 
searching essay on “The Nervous Necessity 
of Continuous Work to the Present Genera- 
tion.” It is an essay that requires rather 
more concentration of thought than Mrs. 
Williston was according it. Perhaps she was 
expecting her son-in-law, who entered shortly. 

“Good morning, mother,” he said, hurried- 
ly. “Has the laundry gone? I have just 
found these few handkerchiefs in my top 
drawer, and want to get them in before Emily 
gives Mrs. Leary the bundie. Has it gone, 
do you know?” 

“T think it has,” replied Mrs. Williston, 
smoothly; “ at least, Emily left here with the 
last bath-towel a few minutes ago. But you 
leave them with me, Halton. I'll see about 
them.” 

And the trusting Halton left them. But— 
he unfortunately mentioned the fact to the 
Frau Professorin. 

“You gave those handkerchiefs to mother! 
Oh, Halton! how stupid!” and she fled again 
to her recreant mother’s domain. 

Mrs. Williston, forewarned by the sudden 
clatter of feet on the stairs, was also fore- 
armed. “Yes, Emily,” she said, as her 
daughter appeared, quite voiceless, “I have 
Halton’s handkerchiefs and I’m going to wash 
them. I will do it in private, but I shall do 
it. And let me remind you, Emily, that stub- 
bornness is a characteristic of small minds. 


No truly cultured, well-bred person, Emily, 
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would permit stubbornness in themselves. 
Firmness in a righteous cause, unshaken con- 
viction, and definite and unwavering faith, 
are traits for which your forebears have been 
honored. But stubbornness, obstinacy, is a 
mark of narrow judgment—false pride and a 
conceited spirit. I sometimes think that you 
forget this, Emily.” 
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“Very probably I do, mother,” Emily re- 
joined; “but when I reflect upon how many 
previous occasions I have been obliged to re- 
open this discussion between us, for obvious 
reasons L should hate to feel that you were 
not perhaps drawing hasty conclusions on the 
subject. But tell me this: Did you put those 
handkerchiefs in Halton’s top drawer?’ 
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“ Emily!” said her mother, picking up the 
essays. : 

“Did you, mother?” 

“Well,” admitted Mrs. Williston, “now I 
think of it, I do remember seeing them there.” 

“Oh,. mother, mother,” wailed the Frau 
Professorin, “ you don’t look as if you would 
do such things! Last Saturday night at the 
reception I was so proud of you. I could not 
help but think how graciously you carried 
yourself, how straight and tall you were. 
Why, I'll never be as good-looking as you! 
The most brilliant men in the room were in 
a circle around you. You had more attention 
than Mrs. Prexy, and I saw Esther Kenton 
admiring you, and then suddenly the thought 
came on me, ‘On Monday morning, if I don’t 
stop her, she will do her own washing.’ I 
almost felt as if Esther Kenton read my 
mind and [I blushed. I could just imagine 
the awful things people would say, these col- 
lege towns are so gossipy,-and how President 
Kenton would tell Halton that it was a dis- 
grace to the college that the head of a de- 
partment should let his wife’s mother do her 
own washing. Oh, mother!” And exit little 
Frau Professorin in tears. 

Mrs. Williston sighed. “ Well, I guess that 
is enough for to-day,” she said. “ Young 
people have so little confidence in their posi- 
tion, Emily should remember that nothing 
save dishonor—” And she resumed her read- 
ing. 

A half-hour later the front door closed and 
Mrs. Estabrooke was on her way to market. 
Mrs. Williston watched her go down the 
street, calculated that she was good for an 
hour’s absence, and slowly closing one eye 
at the back of her daughter, she drew aside 
her skirt, and picked up from under that 
righteously erect chair, where she had placed 
them, not only Halton’s handkerchiefs, but 
another goodly bundle of soiled linen. Re- 
moving her rings, she laid them upon the 
mantel, and with deliberate steps sought the 
kitchen stairs. 

Now it so happened that on this Monday 
morning the farmers had brought only their 
crispest lettuce to town; that the chickens 
were almost pathetically young; the beef cuts 
unusually tender; the fruit surpassingly 
fresh; so that the Frau Professorin’s market 
problems were easily solved by the first 
butcher and grocer that she met, and in much 
less than an hour she was at her own garden 
path. At the door she found Esther Kenton. 
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Esther was much like her father. That is, 
the dignity of her intellectual pursuits never 
led her to underestimate the social value of 
her position. 

“ Good morning, dear Mrs. Estabrooke,” she 
said. “I hope you will pardon this early call. 
I came over to borrow the book of which 
Professor Estabrooke spoke to father at the 
reception. He felt that he should lose no 
time in reading it, so, although I told him I 
felt it was a little early to be disturbing one’s 
neighbors, I have come over for it.” 

Professor Estabrooke having thoughtfully 
provided for such a contingency, the matter 
was soon concluded, and Miss Kenton, seating 
herself on the library window-seat, fell to 
praising Mrs. Estabrooke for the early 
serenity of her ménage; and Mrs. Estabrooke 
began explaining that as Mrs. Leary was so 
eareful a laundress and so reasonable in her 


charges, she took home the Estabrooke- 
Williston soiled linen every week. Thus 


there was little out of the ordinary routine 
in Monday-morning housekeeping. 

“Still,” argued Miss Kenton, “a Monday 
morning in New England is more disturb- 
ing than a Monday morning anywhere else. 
It seems to dawn through clouds of hot suds. 
Breakfast has a dismal, haphazard sort of air, 
and comes in tasting of soap, and the nap- 
kins seem damp with steam. No matter 
whether there is any laundry in the house or 
not, I always smell hot suds Monday morning. 
Sometimes I think it is a sort of sixth sense 
implanted in me by my ancestors along with 
their New England conscience and thrifti- 
ness and all their other objectionable traits. 
A sort of latent faculty that only comes out 
on Mondays.” 

Mrs. Estabrooke laughed, but even as the 
melody rippled from her pretty pink lips a 
whiff of that unmistakable odor assailed her 
little nose. One might almost have thought 
that there was a family wash in progress. 

She quite lost herself in wondering whether 
it was imagination, as Esther Kenton said, 
or whether, thinking regretfully of Halton’s 
handkerchiefs, so little fire could kindle so 
great a smoke. 

Only for a moment did she forget her 
visitor, but her visitor had utterly forgotten 
her. Miss Kenton sat with gaze intent upon 
some object in the yard to the rear of the 
house. Mrs. Estabrooke also looked. 

She saw her mother, gown kilted a few dis- 
ereet inches and neatly covered by a big 
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cooking - apron. 
Her sleeves were 
rolled to her el- 
bows. On her head 
was a red bandan- 
na handkerchief 


tied under her 
chin. Mrs. Wil- 
liston was in the 


act of pinning a 
delicate waist of 
her daughter’s to 
an improvised 
clothes-line. She 
held a few clothes- 
pins in her mouth. 
She looked quite 
the laundress. 

Silence closed 
upon the room. 
The Frau Pro- 
fessorin thought 
many things, but 
uppermost in her 
mind were the 
reasonable bills 
of Mrs. Leary. 
Doubtless Miss 
Kenton could easily account for their rea- 
sonableness now. So could she. What would 
Esther Kenton say? 

With a lingering look as upon a well-loved 
landscape, Miss Kenton turned about from the 
window. “Emily,” she said, in unconscious 
intimacy, “this is my punishment. Last Sat- 
urday evening at the reception I was guilty 
of an unkind thought against my mother. I 
was looking at Mrs. Williston, so dignified, so 
almost regal in her manner, and then at dear, 
kind, fat little mother. And when I re- 
membered that Sunday night she would put 
the fine clothes of all the family in soak, and 
that Monday morning she would wash them, 
and that nothing I could say would stop her, 
then for the minute, Emily, I wished, as the 
children that I could ‘swap’ mothers 
with you. 

“You have been very brave, Emily, in 
permitting your mother (not that I think 
you could have stopped her, but you could 


say, 
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MRS. WILLISTON LOOKED QUITE THE LAUNDRESS. 


have made her unhappy)—in permitting her 
to gratify this constant desire for work which 
seems peculiar to the last generation. Why, 
Emily!” 

For again the little Frau Professorin was 
in tears. “Oh, I have been worse than you, 
Esther,” she sobbed. “I’ve taken them away 
from her by force almost. She had to sneak 
those things there out of the laundry bundle.” 
Then raising her head: “ Esther, does your 
mother get up at five in the morning? Mine 
does.” 

“No,” said Esther, “she doesn’t do that, 
but Dean Cooke’s mother does, and Mrs. 
Hilyard’s mother makes all the pastry and 
old Mrs. Hotchkiss will turn her dresses.” 

“They all seem to have some economical 
hobby,” Emily ruminated. “They all do 
something queer. It must be a race charac- 
teristic of mothers.” 

And in so saying, it seems to me, that the 
little Frau Professorin uttered a great truth. 
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differ in different places, and even in 

different shops in the same place. 
Sometimes this difference reflects upon the 
intrinsic value of the article, and at other 
times upon perfectly legitimate causes, which 
make it possible to sell at a surprisingly cheap 
rate, or encourage firms to sell at an equally 
surprising high rate. An effort has been 
made in this general estimate of prices and 
values to avoid the extremes which point, on 
the one hand, toward short-sighted economy, 
and on the other toward extravagance, and 
to base them upon the prices given by reli- 
able firms whose names stand for sound worth 
and moderate prices. The extremes in the 
prices given are based upon these principles. 


, | ‘HE prices of furniture and materials 


I. WALLS. 

It is natural to turn first to a consideration 
of the treatment of the walls of a house. 
The cheapest method consists of painting 
or tinting. This treatment is so entirely 
dependent upon the cost of labor, and the 
cost of labor is so variable in different dis- 
tricts, that it is not worth while to attempt 
an estimate of these prices. The walls may 
be covered with papers or fabrics. Papers are 
the most reasonable in price. In hanging 
papers it must be remembered that there is 
a great difference in the size of American, 
English, and French rolls. The American 
roll is eight yards long and eighteen inches 
wide, containing, after it is trimmed, exactly 
four square yards. The French roll is nine 
vards long and eighteen inches wide, con- 
taining, after it is trimmed, forty and one- 
half square feet. The English roll is twelve 
yards long and twenty-one inches wide, con- 
taining seven square yards. This fact makes 
it possible, in buying paper, to pay a much 
higher price for an English roll than for an 
American, without making the total cost any 
greater. The English colors, especially in 
the plain and self-toned papers, are usually 
softer and possibly more durable than the 
American colors. Since the value of a paper 


depends largely upon this one quality, it is 
even better to pay more in the beginning 
than to make frequent changes. The prices 
average in this way: 

Bedroom papers, 20 cents, 30 cents, and 
$1 50 per roll; ingrains and self-tones, 30 
cents, 50 cents, and $1 50 per roll; friezes 
(landscapes), $4 50 for eight yards; bath- 
room papers (varnished), 25 cents, 50 cents. 

The most reasonable textiles are: 

Burlap, 30 cents to 60 cents a square yard; 
buckram, 50 cents a square yard. 

Tapestries, damasks, silks, etc., go beyond 
these. 

Il. FLOORS. 

Floors are the next consideration. Hard- 
wood is, of course, the best, and the prices 
vary greatly. Oak is the best wood and the 
most expensive, and there are innumerable 
kinds of oak. Hard pine is the least ex- 
pensive, but is very satisfactory. The prices 
vary in different localities, but an oak floor, 
for a room twelve by fifteen, will cost from 
twelve dollars and a half up to nineteen dol- 
lars for the material. Soft-wood floors may 
be very satisfactory if painted or stained, 
and finished like the hard-wood floors with 
varnish or varnish and wax combined. 

The prices of rugs are as follows, taking 
a nine-by-twelve-foot rug as a standard: 

Rugs.—Cotton (hand-woven rugs), $27 to 
$54; grass, $8; fibre, $28; jute, $10 50 to 
$15; Chinese cotton, $29; ingrain, $9 to $12; 
Scotch, $25; Saxony, $50; Brussels—tapestry, 
$17 50; body, $24 to $28; Axminsters, $30; 
Wiltons, $35 to $50; Smyrnas, $28 50 to $42; 
Orientals—Turkish, $200 up; Indian, $300 
up; Persian, $300 to $1500. . 

The prices of carpets, fillings, mattings, 
ete., per yard, are as follows: 

Plain fillings. — Velvet, $1 50; ingrain, 
75 cents, 90 cents, and $1; denim, 20 cents. 

Carpets.—Ingrain, 65 cents, 75 cents, 90 
cents, and $1 (making and laying, 8 cents per 
yard). Brussels: tapestry, 80 cents; body, 
$1 25, $1 40 (making and laying, 10 to 15 
cents per yard). Axminsters, $1 25, $1 75 
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(making and laying, 10 to 12% cents per 
yard). Velvet, $1 10, $1 75 (making and lay- 
ing, 10 cents per yard). Wilton, $2, $2 75 
(making and laying, 15 cents per yard). 
Mattings (laying, 8 cents per yard).— 
Chinese, 25 cents, 35 cents; Japanese, 50 
cents, 75 cents; grass, 38 cents. 
Oilcloth—35 cents, 39 cents. 
Linoleum (laying, 10 cents per yard).— 
Printed, 50 cents; stamped through, $1 50. 
Carpet lining.—5 cents, 15 cents. 


Ill. WINDOWS. 

Windows are next in importance. 
materials are valued as follows: 

Shades.—Opaque, 50 cents a window, with 
rollers; holland, 50 cents, 90 cents a window, 
with rollers. 

Drapery curtains—(a) Fixtures: exten- 
sion-rods, 35 cents up. (b) Materials: Net— 
bobbinet, 35 cents to 62 cents (varying in 
width); fish-net, 38 cents up; figured nets, 
50 cents to $1 50. Muslin—Swiss, 15 cents 
to 50 cents; Swiss, with colored figures, 28 
cents to 45 cents. Dimity—35 cents up. 
Madras—domestic, 35 cents to $1; imported, 
$1 50 up; Crete cloth, $1 50, $2. Silk, $1 50 
up. Cretonne, chintz, ete.—35 cents to $2 50. 
Linen—plain, 75 cents up; figured, $1 50, 
2, up. Linen taffeta—plain, 75 cents, $1; 
figured, $2, $2 50. Oriental cottons—India 
print, 50 cents to $1; Japanese crépe, 30 
cents up. Silk—India, 70 cents up; Shikki, 
$1 up; woven, $1 50, $2 50, $3 75, up. 


Curtain 


IV. DOORS. 
Portiére materials—Velours: linen, $1 70 
to $2 35; silk, $3 up; figured, $2 5C, $3, up. 
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Velvet: cotton, $1 95 up; silk, $3 75 up; 
figured, $2 50 up; corduroy, $1 25 up. Rep: 
cotton, 50 cents; wool, $3; silk, $3. Armure 
—$2 50 up. Tapestries: cotton, $1 75, $3 75; 
wool, $3, $5, up. Linens: canvas, $1 25 up; 
plain, $1 50 up; printed, $2 50 up. Cot- 
tons: mercerized tapestries, 75 cents, $2; 
cretonne, 35 cents, $3; denim, 20 cents. 


V. ILLUMINATION. 

The prices of gas and electric-light fix- 
tures vary greatly, but in simple, artistic 
designs they average as follows: 

Gas and electric light—Chandeliers, $10 
to $25. Side fixtures, double, any finish, $6 
to $20; single, $3 to $15 (the cheaper are 
plain Colonial designs in brass; the more ex- 
pensive are original in design). Drop-lights 
—standards, $7 to $20. Lamps (oil)—stand- 
ards, nickel, $1 50; pottery, $9; brass, $15. 
Lamp shades—glass, $1 50 to $7 up; silk, 
$10 up; brass, $10 up; Japanese paper, $2 50 
up. 

VI. FURNITURE. 

Only the absolutely necessary pieces will 
be considered. Cottage furniture is of quar- 
tered oak, in simple shapes. 

Living-room.—Library table—cottage, $10 
to $20; craftsman’s oak, $12 to $38; mahog- 
any, $20 up. Bookcases—cottage shelves (36- 
inch), $9 to $16 50; craftsmen’s, with glass 
doors (36-inch), $26 up; sectional, $15 to $25. 
Morris chair—cottage, $15 up; craftsman’s 
oak, $22 50 up; mahogany, $25 up. Uphol- 
stered davenport chair—$25 up. Upholster- 
ed davenport—$80 up. Rocking - chair— 
cottage, $9 50 up; craftsman’s oak, $11 50, 
$28; mahogany, $12 up. Desk—cottage, $9, 








A Landscape Frieze which is reasonable in price. 
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Unusual and artistic electric-light fixtures. 


$16 50; craftsman’s oak, $20, $30; mahogany, 
$25 up. 

Dining-room.—Dining-table (extension)— 
cottage, $7 50 to $30; craftsman’s oak, $33 
to $80; mahogany, $50 up. Dining-chairs— 
cottage, $2 50 to $5; craftsman’s oak, $5 to 
$20; mahogany, $8 up. Sideboard—cottage, 
$10 to $30; craftsman’s oak, $50 to $80; ma- 
hogany, $80 to $150. Side-table—cottage, 
$6 75.to $10; craftsman’s oak, $18, $26, up; 
mahogany, $30 up. China-closet—cottage, 
$30; craftsman’s oak, $38; mahogany, $40 up. 

Dining - room linen.—Table - cloths (2x21% 
yards square)—Scotch damask, $2, $3 50; 
napkins, $2, $3 per dozen. Irish linen, $3 25; 
napkins, $4 25 per dozen. Belgian linen, 
$3 75; napkins, $3 75 per dozen. French 
linen, $4, $6 50; napkins, $5 per dozen. 
Irish, $8; napkins, $7 85 per dozen. Scotch 
damask (per yard), 80 cents, $1 25. Ordi- 
nary damask, 35 cents, $1. Ordinary nap- 
kins, $1 75 a dozen. 

Dining-room dishes.—Dinner sets (about 
100 pieces)—Austrian china, $15. English 
china, $16. French china, $25 to $40. 
Lunch sets (blue and white)—English china, 
$11 50 to $18. Table silver—Teaspoons, 
plated, 85 cents to $3 50 per dozen; solid, 
$12 to $14. Tablespoons, plated, $1 70 to $7 
per dozen; solid, $14 to $24. Knives, plated, 
$1 70 to $4 per dozen; solid, $13 50. Forks, 
small, plated, $1 70 to $7 per dozen; solid, 
$22. Forks, large, plated, $2 to $6 per dozen; 
solid, $24. Coffee-spoons, plated, $1 50 to 
$2 per dozen; solid, $12. Glass—Tumblers, 
50 cents per dozen up. 

Bedroom. — Bedstead: Tron, $5 75 to $16. 
Brass, $26 to $40. Weod, $12 to $30. Dresser, 
with glass: White enamel, $15 to $30. Cottage 
(oak to be stained), $9 75 to $24. Bird’s-eye 
maple, $25 up. Mahogany, $40 up. Chiffon- 
ier, with glass: White enamel, $15 to $25. 
Cottage, $7 50 to $13 50. Bird’s-eye maple, 
$21 to $25. Mahogany, $35 up. Dressing- 
table: White enamel, $15, $20, up. Cottage, 
$9 to $17 25. Bird’s-eye maple, $15 to $20. 
Mahogany, $30 up. Table: White enamel, 
$3 50 to $10. Cottage, $3 75 up. Bird’s-eye 
maple, $5 up. Mahogany, $15 up. Straight 
chair: White enamel, $2 49 to $4 50. Cottage, 
#2 40. Bird’s-eye maple, $3 35. Mahogany, 
$5. Rocker: White enamel, $3 39. Cottage, 
$3.  Bird’s-eye maple, $4 24. Mahogany, 
$5 50 up. Washstand: White enamel, $5 up. 
Cottage, $4, $6, $9. Bird’s-eye maple, $10 
up. Mahogany, $15 up. 
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Bedding.—Springs: Woven wire, $3 25, $5, 
$6 75. Box spring, $8 50, $16. Mattress: 
Cotton, $5 50. Felt, $15. Mixed hair, $9 to 
$12 (40 pounds). South-American hair, $17 
to $24 75 (40 pounds). Black drawings, 
$27 75 (40 pounds). White drawings, $31 50 
(40 pounds). Pillows: Duck feathers, 90 
cents, $1 20. Duck and goose feathers, $1 25, 
$1 75. Goose feathers, $1 50 to $2 25. Blan- 
kets: Part wool, $3 75, $5, a pair. All wool, 
$6 50, $10, a pair. California wool, $13 50, 
$15, a pair. Spreads: Marseilles, $1 25, $3. 
Linen, $10 up. Comfortables: Cotton, sateen- 
covered, $1 25, $2. Down, sateen-covered, $5. 
Down, silk-covered, $10. Sheets: Cotton, 47 
cents, $1 25, a pair. Linen, $2, $8, a pair. 
Pillow - cases: Cotton,. 14 cents, 26 cents. 
Linen, 80 cents, $2 75. 

Bathroom.—Towels: Hand, 50 cents, $7, 
per dozen. Bath, 121% cents, $1, apiece. Bath 
mat, 50 cents, $1. Nickel-plated soap-dish, 40 
cents, $1. Nickel-plated toothbrush-holder, 
10 cents, $1. Towel-racks, 45 cents, $2. 

Kitchen.—Range—coal, $25 up; gas, $2 40 
to $13 75. Table—plain, $1 to $2; zine top, 
$4 50, $6, and up. Chairs, 60 cents, $1, and 
up. Refrigerator, wood - lined, $10 to $13; 
zine - lined, $20 to $45; porcelain or glass 
lined, $46 to $75. Garbage-can, $1 15. 

Laundry utensils—Hamper, $1 50 to $2 75. 
Tubs (cedar), 75 cents to $1 25. Wash- 
boards, 45 cents, 70 cents. Clothes-wringer, 
$2 25 to $3. ITroning-table, $3 90. Ironing- 
board, 75 cents. Clothes - horse, 60 cents to 
$1. Clothes-basket, $1 25. Pails, 25 cents, 
30 cents. Wash-boiler, $1 50. Nickel-plated 
irons, per set, 75 cents. Clothes-line, 50 
cents to $1. Clothes-pins, 2 cents a dozen. 

Cleaning utensils.—Broom, 45 to 55 cents. 
Carpet-sweeper, $1 35 to $3. Feather duster, 
50 cents, $1 60. Serubbing-brushes, 35 cents, 
50 cents. Dust-pan, 25 cents. Dust - brush 
(hair), 25 cents to 50 cents.. Sink-brush, 10 
cents. Window-brush, 75 cents. 

Cooking utensils.—Japanned boxes for 
bread, $1 15: cake. 65 cents; sugar, 50 cents; 
coffee, 40 cents; tea, 35 cents; ete. Pastry- 
beard, 35 cents to 45 cents. Meat-board, 15 
cents to 35 cents. Rolling-pin—glass, 40 
cents; hollywood, 25 cents. Potato-masher, 
25 cents. Colander, 20 cents. Coffee-mills, 
$1 to $5. Quart measure, 15 cents. Agate 
dishpan, $1. Agate cook-pots, 50 cents, 60 
cents, 70 cents. Agate saucepan, 35 cents 
to 40 cents. Teakettle, $1 05. Agate muffin- 
pan (9 holes), 50 cents. Bread-pans, 25 
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Simple single and double electric 





lights. 
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cents. Agate roasting-pan, 90 cents. Fry- 
ing-pans, 6 cents, 60 cents. Soapstone grid- 
die, $1 40. Waffle-iron (6 cakes), $1 75. 
Broiler, $1. Agate cake-pan, 22 cents. Agate 
pie-pans, 20 cents to 30 cents. Dover egg- 
beater, 15 cents. Bread-knife, 15 cents. Cake- 
knife, 15 cents. Mixing-bowls, 15 cents to 
35 cents. 

Kitchen linen.—Glass-towels, 14 cents to 
25 cents. Common towels, 5 cents to 14 cents. 
Roller towels, 25 cents. 

Agate baking and cooking dishes stand 
half-way between the ordinary tin and enamel, 
on one hand, and aluminum and copper on 
the other hand. Aluminum is now considered 
the ideal ware, but it costs about twice as 
much as the agate. If one can afford to get 
it in the beginning it will wear so much 
longer that it is a good investment. 

It is unfortunate that the awkward, prac- 
tical question of whether it will wear well 
must so frequently interfere with our pur- 
chases and cast a doubtful cloud over our 
enthusiasms. It is well, however, to have the 
cloud precede the purchase rather than follow 
it. If we are in the hands of an honest sales- 
man, representing a reliable house, we can 
trust his statements if we ask intelligent 
questions; but without the intelligent ques- 
tion it is too much to hope for a voluntary 
confession on his part. 

In buying papers, especially if they are 
plain and self-toned, we must ask for his 
guarantee on the colors. He will never guar- 
antee them for all time, but he knows which 
will stand the test best. . One must be es- 
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pecially careful in the selection of greens 
and old-blues. The plain cartridge-papers 
are unreliable. One should never pay less 
than fifty cents a roll fop a plain paper, and 
preferably not less than eighty. 

In purchasing rugs, one must again be- 
ware of the colors. If vegetable dyes have 
been used in the hand-woven cotton rugs 
they are- reliable, and will wash. Jute and 
fibre rugs have their day, and it is sometimes 
a very short one, but: frequently long enough 
to warrant the amount spent. Wool we can 
always trust when not too severely tested. 
Orientals are the best in color, and the Wil- 
tons and Axminsters next. The same may 
be said of carpets bought by the yard. The 
ingrain fillings are very satisfactory, but the 
velvet more so. 

Linen velours will wear the best, and hold 
its color the ‘best of any portiére or uphol- 
stery material known. Linen canvas and 
woollen rep both wear well, as well as the 
better qualities of tapestry. 

Furniture must be well made to wear well. 
The parts must not be glued together; draw- 
ers must run smoothly; and the wood. must 
have been thoroughly dried so that there will 
be no shrinking and swelling. 

A wire bed-spring costing about four dol- 
lars is as good as one costing six for all ordi- 
nary use. It is not wise to buy a mixed-hair 
mattress. Unless one can afford pure hair of 
good quality, it is better to get felt. Much 


of the price of a mattress is often found in 
the finish of the edges which is no practical 
improvement upon the plain edge. 














A MOTHER 


ELIZABETH PAYNE 


My little lad, so dear you grow 

That, never sleeping, lives a fear 
Within my breast that you will go 

From arms that gave no welcome here. 


If I had sought God’s love to see, 

When first I knew; or had been glad— 
As women are, when tenderly 

His message comes—my little lad, 


I need not tremble all the day, 


Nor clasp you closer in the night; 


Well knowing, were ‘you called away 
From undeserving love, ’twere right. 


Now life-has grown so fair to me, 

Seen through your eyes that find it so, 
I ask no more—resentfully— 

Why women are, for mothers know. 


Oh, little lad, if God is good, 

Then you will live, that I may make 
Not only you the man I would, 

But my life worthier for your sake! 
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be secured. There is 
the silk coat, for exam- 
ple, which’ is made of 
taffeta or of shantung; 
or, for evening wear in 
white or pale light 
tones, in habutai, 
though this is likely to 
serve aS a mere foun- 
dation for lace incrus- 
tations or for masses 
of embroidery. The 
coat is usually unlined, 
and is just the weight 
one needs for the cooler 
mornings or evenings 
of midsummer. It may 
be as simple or as elab- 
orate as you please, in- 
crusted with lace, or if 
of taffeta, self-trimmed. 
I have seen a beautiful 
little coat, similar in 
some respects to that 
shown on this page, 
which was done in to- 
bacco - colored _ taffeta, 
entirely self - trimmed, 
save for four exquisite 
buttons (two on each 
side of the front), with Summer coar of black taffeta with 
inch-wide shirred bands lace medallions over net. 

set above the  inch- 








little novelties have come here. A short time ago this would 
into vogue, which a clever have been described as a belted jerkin, 
woman may either fashion for herself but to-day, varied with a flared in- 
or purchase at the comparatively low stead of a gathered skirt, and with 
price at which midseason fancies may mahdarin sleeves, it becomes another 


W ITH the warm weather many after the manner of the model shown 


and far more elegant 
garment. 

These little coats may 
be quite separate af- 
fairs, as to color, from 
the gown with which 
they are worn. For 
that matter, so may the 
hats be, or, to put it 
in another way, they 


may have so few or so ,; 


many colors that they 
may be worn appro- 
priately with almost 
any dress. Neverthe- 
less, I have noted on 
the part of the best- 
dressed women a dis- 
tinct connection be- 
tween the separate por- 
tions of mixed cos- 
tumes, which is not a 
mere accident, though 
it is not brought about 

by an arbitrary 


oven scheme of fixed 
oper 


trimming, or by 
combinations that are 
part of the building of 
the dress itself. The 
hat, dress, and coat, 
where one is worn, may, 
as I have said, be each 


wide hemmed frills. The frills, by a distinct and separate confection; but 
the by, were cut qn the straight and they and the parasols and sashes, and 
very full. Some of these coats are even the made silk belt, all have some 
loose and flowing, after the general feature in common which serves to 
form of the models shown in last bring them into a harmonious whole. 
month’s Bazar; others are blouselike, Let me give an example of what I 


By Marie Olivier 
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outlined with bands of deeper gray 
velvet. The fawn-colored hat is of 
pliant rice straw. A bunch of grayish- 
pink roses is arranged in the front, 
and at the back the green chiffon veil 
is placed; the latter almost appears to 
be an incident; in fact, it is an art- 
fully introduced feature,. which cor- 





SumMgEk Gown of gray voile with velvet ribbon; long 
green chiffon veil on hat; green parasol and girdle. 


mean. On this page will be seen 
two of the new long drapery veils 
which women with a love of the pic- 
turesque are finding so attractive. 
The first illustrafion is of a leaf-green 
chiffon veil. The color items of the 
complete costume are as follows: The 
gown is of gray voile over pale écru 
silk. The bolero, similarly lined, is 





Tue Riviera scarF vert of old-cherry chiffon 
draped on a rice-straw hat 
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girdle of the same shade 
of green taffeta extends 
across the front from 
one side seam to 
the other. (It might, 
equally effectively, have 
been an all-round belt 
or sash.) This further 
emphasizes the green, 
and adds to the illusion 
of a combined color in 
the costume itself. All 
these bits of color, how- 
ever, are removable; and 
cherry, blue, or brown 
might, at a moment’s 
notice, replace the green 
at the whim of the 
woman who may in- 
dulge her fancy for va- 
riety in parasol, veil, or 
belt. It is by this little 
subtlety that the cos- 
tume made a_ few 
months ago is to be dis- 
tinguished from that 
which has been devised 
more recently. The 
woman whose spring 
purchases were modest, 
and whose dresses were 
plainest, may now, you 
see, appear fashionable 
by the mere addition of 
small items, such as 
those above described. 
They require no radical 
changes. A mere sub- 
stitution of a matching 
belt and parasol and veil 
may give the simple 
gown an infinite variety. 

The almost universal 
adoption of flowing 


Iuuss of blue and wh trimmings at the back 
KMS ue and white striped batiste inlet with bands of filet; filet . 

motif on front of corsage; yoke of Valenciennes insertion, cuffs to match; of the | hat is at last 

Valenciennes frill in front; bias striped flounce on the skirt. working a change in the 


hat itself. For that 
responds with the green parasol which matter, the new long veil is one of 
is carried with the costume. But these the results of it. The long back brim, 
are not the only color notes. A half trailing almost to the collar, and worn, 
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in some instances, in 
the early summer with- 
out any trimming, has 
met with no real appro- 
bation. The hat with 
the short front, on the 
other hand, is still in a 
state of evolution. Even 
the picture- hat shows 
the influence of the 
short brim. Those of 
the latest style are all 
oval, where formerly 
they were round, and 
the wide ends are worn 
at the side, while the 
shorter brims are for the 
back and front. Some 
of the smaller hats are 
positively cropped in 
the front, and others 


have the brim rolled up’ 


close to the crown in a 
way that brings about 
the same results in the 
contour of the head, 
Many of the turned- 
down short brims seen 
in the early part of the 
summer, being too long 
for present demands, 
are now undergoing a 
change at the hands of 
their owners or milli- 
ners. The brim is 
caught back sharply 
with flat, two-inch vel- 
vet bows, stiffly crossed, 
with a flat winged 
bird, or a pair of soft, 
flat wings; again, many 
are attached under taf- 
feta ornaments, such 
as a shirred sunflower 
rosette. The trimming, 
whatever its character. 
is placed at the edge of 
the up-turned brim, so 
that the visible roll of 
the straw is on a 
line with the forehead. 





MorninG press of blue and white checked gingham, with vest of Va 
lenciennes insertion ; cuffs and turti-over collar of English embroidery edged 
with plisée frilis of white lawn which are continued down each side 


































ToBACco-COLOKED MOHAIR TRAVELLING Gown with 
stitched bands and grass linen blouse. 


HE ideal dress for August is thin, 
Ss cool, and really simple. Of what, 
then, should it be made? Obvi- 
ously of materials which will secure 
simple and cool effects. Most of the 
materials which do this are old friends. 
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There are the thin wools, the useful 
wash flannels, cottons, and silks; nain- 
sooks, linens, lawns, veilings—all good 
and serviceable fabrics, from which it 
remains only to choose that which will 
best bring about a comfortable as well 
as a becoming costume. If there is 
one material 
more favored 
than another 
just now it is 
alpaca, or, as 
it was called 






° 
TAN ETAMINE GOwN with silk braid and satin collar; 


the jacket is worn over a lace blouse. 
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eS LiTTLE PLEATED BOLERO of mohair or silk with vel 

IN vet for a young girl’s costume. ° j 
b 

b, 


This old and well-tested favorite re- 
sists dust admirably, and shows the 
wear and tear of use far less early 


A SMART LOOSE CoAT of taffeta or shantung and 
lace, with silk braid and buttons. 


f a season or two ago, brilliantine. 


4 
4 in its career than do many of the long coats, as well as into costumes; it 
> later weaves. This year alpaca is be- serves in all these capacities for the 
Re ing made up into hats, into short and _ pedestrian, the shopper, the tourist, 
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PRINCESS DINNER Gown for young lady; black chiffon 
with taffetas flounce and filet embroidery 


as well as for the motoriste; and, be- 
ing combined with many modish trim- 
mings not heretofore seen*in con- 
nection with it, it has become not 
only popular, but actually very pretty. 
Among the garnitures I have seen 
upon smart alpaca suits and coats are 
soutache, set upon edge on a band of 
cloth or silk, and sometimes arranged 
in figures which involve several colors 
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of soutache; velvet ribbon, laid flat 

and stitched on one edge only; satin, 

laid on in bias or straight folds, or in 

shaped ‘straps (like those seen on the 

tobacco-colored gown which is _ illus- 

trated on page 774. Again, the alpaca 

is self - trimmed, with folds or deep 

tucks. The popular pleated skirt is ‘ 
particularly favored for alpacas. 
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Costume of pink and white summer silk, with 
lace and embroidery on the jacket. 
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are tiny silk-covered buttons and quaint 
fringes, silk crépe, and tussore. These 
were the distinguishing features of 


Deess of pale blue lawn tucked and trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes ; it is worn over a blouse of Cluny 


UANTITIES of old-new trim- 

mings and fabrics are being ex- 

perimente d with in Paris during Design FxoM Ma‘ruitpe S#e for a foulard gown; 
these midsummer days. Among them _ it is white with large spots of Nattier blue 
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costume it trims. One of its attractive 
uses will be seen in the illustration of 
the blue lawn gown having a fichu- 
draped back. A tiny frill of the Valen- 
ciennes outlines the bolero § and 
sleeves, and is repeated on the edge of 
the pleated ruffles that trim the skirt. 
Insertions of this lace are also used to 





and again at the Grand Prix. But 
in Paris, as elsewhere, there are 
numbers of conservative. women 
who continue to prefer the old 
tried favorites. For example, Va- 
lenciennes lace, that trimming 
which no woman who is truly fem- 
inine ever wearies of, is being pro- 


fusely used on many of the late We 7 ’ a . 
muslin and batiste models. Much T — , 
of it is white or cream, but some, 

like the heavier torchon and 


: : SMART LUNCHEON OR BRIDGE Gown of the lightest weight 
Cluny laces, is tinted to match the white cloth trimmed with narrow bands of filet. 


SMART MORNIXG Gown of white batiste with 
blue bands and Valenciennes lace 
many of the gowns worn at the 
opening of the Salon, at the Opéra, 
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trim the white batiste gown which is il- 
lustrated on the preceding page. 

White and cream cloths are increas- 
ingly popular for afternoon wear. The 
tendency every- 
where seems to 
be to banish the 
perishable and 










flimsy materials over which 
the Parisian dressmakers 
were so enthusiastic in the 
spring, or to reserve them 
for what, after all, is their proper 
place — the ballroom, formal dinner, 
or the theatre. A great deal of moiré 
is appearing, and with it jet orna- 
ments and trimmings. Not that the 
moiré is confined to black, but be- 
cause some of the most stately effects 
in this material are produced in 
black. Some charming late wedding- 
dresses have been made in white 
moiré. The material, however, has 
undergone many changes in weave 
and design. All the new moirés are 
dull - finished, glowing rather than 
THREE SMART MODEL BLOUsES. No. 1 is of white . . 

linen trimmed with bias folds of blue. No 2 is of white glistening, and many reproduce the 

and buff linen; and No. 3 is of pale blue lawn Watteau colorings. 
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T is conceded in France that the possible harm to the idéal of slimness, 
| greatest offence a woman can com-_ she then proceeds to clothe herself in 
mit against the beautiful is to be garments which are shaped in thé 
fat. If she is so, then beginning by this notion: Evade 


under no circumstances 
must she appear so, and 
thanks to the perfection 
of the art of dressing 
there, the casual 

observer gets the 
impression that 

women never grow 

stout in France 

—not, at least, un- 

til age has ren- . 
dered them of no 

vital consequence 

to the beautiful; 

then they are 

called dames des 

biens, and are un- 

derstood to be 

atoning for em- 

bonpoint and the 

folly of growing 

old by being good 

—as good as only 

plain old women 

can be. 

As I have pre- 
viously set forth, 
French corsets es- 
tablish the first 
principles of the 
Frenchwoman’s 
grace; they are, 
so to speak, the 
decalogue of her 
gospel of loveli- 
ness. The stout 
woman’s corset 
being ingeniously 
devised for so dis- 
posing of her adi- BOT 
pose tissue that it An ADMIRABLE EVENING GOWN fora stout woman. 
will do the least tong lines which give a look of slimness . 







the waist - line as the good 
woman flees sin, or as the wise 
woman avoids telling the truth 
about her age; and for the rest, 


when it becomes 
absolutely neces- 
sary to define a 
line, make it up 
and down and 
flowing. 

I had the pleas- 
ure of shopping in 
London late in 
the winter with a 
woman who was 
selecting a gown 
in which to be 
presented at court. 
The woman, pret- 
ty, sweet-temper- 
ed, kind - hearted, 
and large - souled, 
is short of stature, 
and just as plump 
and round as ami- 
ability and a clear 
conscience can 
make one. We 
went to one great 
London dress- 
maker after an- 
other, and they 
trotted out for 
this stout little 
dear to wear to 
court gowns of 
heavy satin, stiff- 
ened with rich 
embroidery run- 
ning all around 
the skirt; gowns 
spangled with gold 
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and silver, with flounces and 
entre-deux of fabulous lace 
running round and round the 
skirt; and the stout little dear 
just kept saying, “Thank you,” 
and passing on, until finally 
—and happily—she passed over 
the Channel to Paris. The 
gown which the French dress- 
maker gave her was a marvel 
of workmanship, but it was 
especially wonderful in the 
study it exhibited in how to. 
produce long lines on a short 
body. 

The gown, made of lace, 
was trimmed with panels of 
satin, heavily embroidered in 
white silk and gold thread; 
these panels extended from the 
bottom of the skirt up to vary- 
ing heights; in front, one 
panel, broader than the rest, de- 
scended in an unbroken line 
from the edge of the décolleté 
neck to the edge of the trail- 
ing skirt, and, presto! this 
long sweep, with the regal 
lengths of the train, trans- 
formed the plump little wom- 
an into a very commanding 
presence, replete with grace 
and beauty. 

The way the Frenchwoman 
solves that most difficult of 
dress problems, how to be 
stout and at the same time 
chic and cool in midsummer, 
is a wonderful triumph of her 
art. That I do not draw on 
my imagination for the fact of 
her solution of this problem, 
behold herewith illustrated in 
detail the summer wardrobe of a 
friend of mine, the wife of a French 
painter, who dwells as near to Para- 
dise as one may hope to come in this 
world; that is to say, she lives in the 
country in France, within two hours’ 
automobile run of Paris. 


Madame is in what you would 


STOUT WOMEN 


=a F—2a2L8 


ARIS 


SYRIPED GRAY AND WHITE LINEN MOKNING svuIT with a 
muslin chemisette, and pleats at the skirt foot. 


call “comfortable circumstances ”— 
neither rich nor poor. An admirable 
ménagéere, who entertains delightful- 
ly her husband’s and her own many 
distinguished friends, she first of all 
adapts her wardrobe strictly to the 
actual services it must render her. 
She runs up to Paris frequently dur- 
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Neciicte for summer; white batiste with flat 
bands of blue and English embroidery. 


ing the summer for a few days’ 
visit, and for wear upon these oc- 
easions she has a gown that is a 
marvel of comfort, economy, and 
elegance. It is made of black taf- 
feta in two pieces, coat and skirt. 
The eoat, a loose one, is fashioned 
of narrow bands of tucked taffeta, 


a Sl 











faggoted together, with a band of 
plain taffeta edging the garment. 
The skirt is plain, with up-and-down 
bands of tucked taffeta let in by fag- 


goting. The skirt is trailing, as 
without exception, is every skirt 
which the stout Frenchwoman 
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A SUMMER DINNER Gown of white silk with 
pompadour silk bands and a mull fichu. 


5 ee 













































dons. A big turn - over collar, of 

fine muslin and lace, is worn with 

this suit, or not, as fancied. Irish 
J lace is put flat in the three-quarter 
sleeves; no blouse is worn under the 
coat; a chemisette of tucked sheer 
batiste fills in the opening at the 
throat, and madame is as delicately 
cool in this formal dress as if she 
were going about in a kimono. 

All of madame’s street suits for 
summer wear are constructed on this 
model—that is, skirt and loose coat, 
worn with no waist underneath. For 
morning wear, she has a dainty suit 
of linen—gray and white hair-stripe. 
The muslin chemisettes worn with 
this are either high or low in the 
neck, and they extend down the 
front, forming a narrow vest. The 
lace used as trimming is laid on flat; 
loose pleats are let in the skirt below 
the knee to give ease in walking, 
and to give a flowing appearance to 
the lines of the skirt, which are all 
perpendicular. Madame, knowing 
well the charm which flowing gar- 
ments lend to her appearance, al- 
ways appears in such guise at home. 
For negligée wear this summer, she 
has a gown of fine white batiste, 
trimmed with bias bands of pale 
blue and English embroidery. The 
trimming of any of her gowns is 
invariably flat, and her house gowns 
trail gracefully all around. For 
wear in the afternoon, when friends 
commonly assemble with the family 
for goiter on the lawn, madame 
wears an exquisite gown of white 
batiste, almost covered solidly with 
tiny pale blue spots. This is trimmed 
with very scant ruffles of doubled 
coarse silk net. A fichu, formed of a 
pale mauve mousseline scarf, has a 
heavy long silk tassel to hold down the 
point in the back, and the long ends 
in front are kept in good lines by an 
edging of deep silk fringe. The hat 
which madame wears with this gown 
her husband designed for her from an 
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AN AFTERNOON GOwN of white batiste with pale blue 
dots and a mauve mousseline scarf. 


old color-print which he found in an 
antique-furniture shop. It is made 
of the dotted batiste, with a bavolet 
of lace and loose ends of blue and 
white and black ribbon hanging down 
behind. 

Madame’s beauty is most radiant 
in evening dress. The low-cut bodice 
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HARPER'S 


is_very becoming, and the long trains 
intfase her dignity and apparent 
height. All her evening gowns are 
made long and flowing, and they are 
alt short-waisted right in 
the centre of the back to 
give a fine sweeping line 
to the train, which cre- 
ates an illusion of slim- 
None of them are 
tight-fitting, and the 
trimming is so disposed 
as never to miss the ad- 
vantage to be gained by 


ness. 


evasion of every line 
that cannot be made 
long and flowing. The 


stout Frenchwoman 
never attempts to squeeze 
flesh out of her dress; 
she knows that this is 
hopeless. She follows the 
plan which the French 
have in all their ef- 
forts toward the beau- 
tiful—to accept na- 
ture as it is, and make 
the best of it. 

On this principle, 
you will see by a study 
of the gowns il- 
lustrated how 
these long lines 
add grace to a 
figure which has 
lost its slimness. 


i ALT Se 


“nis. 


SUMMER SHOPPING Gown of black taffeta with faggoted 
bands of the taffeta tucked; tucked and faggoted jacket 


The princesse model, for instance, on 
page 780, with its long pleats, is all 
flowing lines, with absolutely no ac- 
centuation of the waist-line. In fact, 
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in this whole list of gowns there is 
not one in which the belt-line is 
marked. For the stout woman boleros 
and Eton jackets which end above the 
waist-line should be avoided, 
and coats should be only half 
fitted. This disguises un- 
graceful lines. The falling 
lace drapery on the evening 
gown on page 
780 is another 
good feature of 
the model. 

The _ soft 
mousseline 
searf worn with 
the afternoon 
gown is not 
only a fashion- 
able novelty, 
but a very be- 
coming acces- 
sory for the 
stout woman. 
The broad col- 
lars on the 
jackets and the 
draped fichu on 
the dinner 
gown also show 
the skill of the 
dressmaker who design- 
ed these gowns for my 
friend. I mention these 
various points that the 
stout woman who reads 
and observes may see in 
what lies the value of 
the designs illustrated. 

The jacket worn 
without a blouse un- 
derneath is the coolest 
ose. of arrangements, but 
a sheer lingerie blouse, 
well fitted and worn 
over a boned lining or 
underwaist, may be 
used under the jacket instead if one 
prefers it. The boned underwaist 
may now be bought ready made in 
an exceedingly good cut. 

















of infantile development, the first 

tooth, the first word, the first step alone, 
are in the eyes of fond parents marvellous 
feats accomplished. Waiting for the first 
tooth is often rather tedious, especially if the 
teething period is somewhat belated; but as 
teeth will come through in their own good 
time, and the parents cannot, by coaxing or 
other effort, force them through the little pink 
gums, they have to be content and let them 
come as they will. The first word or the 
first cooing is easily translated into “ Papa” 
or “ Mamma,” depending entirely as to which 
parent happens to hear the first delightful 
little sound; but the first step is where both 
parents, admiring relatives, and nurse are all 
only too willing to lend a helpful hand to 
assist nature and the baby along. 

Most children are naturally ambitious to 
progress. Their powers of mimicry are keen, 
and they are eager to do the same things they 
see their elders do. They will try to walk 
just as soon as they feel that power within 
them which comes from strength. Surely, 
the most ambitious parent is not more proud 
‘than the little tot who takes his first step 
alone; with feet firmly placed in position, 
body bent over, hands before him on the 
floor, first he lifts his head slowly but surely, 
then straightens his little body, up, up, little 
by little, until he finds himself in an up- 
right position; to be sure, a little uncertain 
as to his equilibrium, but with radiant face 
and delighted chuckle at the feat he has ac- 
complished alone and unaided. He now be- 
comes daring enough to venture to take a step 
or two forward, but at this stage is usually 
so overcome with delight that he loses his 
balance and rather precipitately comes down 
to the floor again. He is happy, though, for 
he has taken his first step toward independ- 
ent action. 

The method. of teaching children to walk, 
by allowing them to choose their own time 
and means of doing so, is best by far, for 
if walking is forced upon the child by am- 


A® a baby goes through the various stages 


bitious parents or attendants the results are 
far from satisfactory and often the cause of 
a deformity. Bowed legs are almost inevita- 
bly the result-of urging children to stand on 
their feet before the bones of the legs are 
sufficiently firm to bear their weight. While 
they are in a soft and undeveloped condition, 
they naturally bend a little beneath the 
weight, and repeated endeavors to make the 
child use his legs and feet while they are 
in this condition cause the curve to become 
more and more pronounced, and as the child 
grows older and the bones harden the de- 
formity becomes fixed and permanent. Some- 
times the bone just above the ankle will 
curve out toward the instep; this straightens 
out somewhat as the child grows older, and 
can be overcome by wearing shoes made es- 
pecially for the purpose; but the more com- 
mon form of deformity is when the bone 
takes an outward curve between the knee and 
the ankle-joint in the shape of a bow, from 
which the name “bow legs” is derived. 
This deformity in very young children is 
sometimes caused by wearing a diaper that 
is too bulky. but at that age the bones are 
so soft that if the cause is removed the legs 
usually right themselves without interfer- 
ence. Round shoulders are also apt to re- 
sult from urging children to walk too early. 
When one attempts to assist nature, it 
should be done carefully and intelligently, 
and by natural aid, not physical force. If 
a child is backward in cutting teeth or walk- 
ing, it is because there is something lacking in 
his system—-something which should enter into 
the composition of the bones and give them 
strength. Assistance by artificial means is 
not always the best or most effectual way 
to obtain results; it is far better to try to 
find what kind of food nature supplies which 
will give the most nourishment for these 
parts. The majority of children learn to 
walk about the twelfth month, some do not 
walk until much later, and a few walk a 
month or two earlier. All children at a cer- 
tain given time do not start in and walk; . 
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they come to it gradually, first by pulling 
themselves up to a half-way standing position 
and resting on their knees. Soon they become 
a little bolder and manage to get on their feet; 
later, with some assistance, such as a chair or 
other piece of furniture, they will take one 
step, then another, or, with a little help, take 
two or three steps. This is a child’s natural 
way of learning to walk, but he will not at- 
tempt to do this unless he feels, instinctively, 
that his legs are strong enough to bear him; 
it is just as natural for a child to do this as 
it is for the teeth when they are perfected 
and strong, not before, to force their way 
up through the gum. 

Ii is always best to let the child take the 
initiative rather than to urge him, as at an 
early age he is keenly alert to his own 
capabilities; if his bones are soft and sensitive 
to pressure, intuitively he will not court un- 
pleasant sensations by forcing them to bear 
his weight; even a baby will not try to sit 
up until he feels that the muscular tis- 
sues are firm enough to support the little 
spine. 

Unless the child shows some inclination to 
stand on his feet by pulling himself up on 
your lap, or by some piece of furniture, it is 
not wise to urge him; but if he takes the 
initiative then a moderate amount of assist- 
anee can be given, such as by placing the 
hands around the child’s chest to assist in 
steadying him, or by lifting him so that the 
feet touch a table, chair, or any flat surface. 
Then allow him to give light springs or jumps 
from the resisting body, supporting him so 
that only about one-half his weight rests on 
his feet. This is good exercise, and enables 
the child to gain confidence without forcing 
him in any way. A little later, when he has 
learned to stand firmly on his feet and shows 
a desire to take steps by stretching his hands 
toward you, take them in yours and let him 
take two or three steps, no more. 

If by the fifteenth or sixteenth month there 
is no attempt on the part of the child to 
either stand on his feet or walk, it is a sign 
that the bones are softer than they ordinarily 
should be at that age. A special diet should 
be selected with a view to supply, as far as 
possible, the lacking material which should 
make them firmer and stronger. It frequent- 
ly happens, when the walking period has been 
delayed this late, that a child has lost some 
of the ambition which a normally healthy 
child at a much earlier age usually displays. 
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Such children need some help and encourage- 
ment to induce them to walk. 

Children who do not walk until late are 
either rachitic or have had some illness which 
has left them too weak to make the attempt. 
The latter, as soon as they feel strength com- 
ing back, become ambitious and will usually 
make up for the time they have lost. This 
is not so, however, with the’ rachitie child, 
who, especially if it has had a starchy diet, 
is apt to grow fat, heavy, and eventually 
lazy. To encourage these children in walk- 
ing, I would advise a “ baby-walker,” which 
is « circular affair with a seat suspended in 
the middle. It is excellent to help children 
to walk; the seat can be made higher or lower, 
according to the length of the child’s legs. 
It should be suspended at a height that will 
allow the ball of the child’s foot to rest com- 
fortably on the floor. On the upper circle 
of the frame the child can rest his hands, 
and with his feet just touching the floor 
propel himself about the room. As he is in 
a sitting position, most of his weight falls 
upon the pelvis and thighs, very little on the 
legs from knee to ankle-joint, which is the 
part most likely to suffer. 

In a few days, or after the child has learned 
to move about in this way, lower the seat 
a trifle more, so that the foot rests still more 
firmly on the floor, and so, as the child be- 
comes stronger and has more confidence, lit- 
tle by little lower the seat until he stands 
squarely on his feet, and by holding on to 
the sides of the walker he can, by its aid, walk 
all over the room. Although baby-walkers 
are excellent helps for backward children, 
they should not be used as chairs, and a child 
should not be left sitting in one for more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes at a time,-as a 
child partly suspended in one of these for 
any length of time would find it very un- 
comfortable. He would also be apt to lean 
forward and rest his head on the framework 
before him, which position is bad for the 
spine. A curved spine is not any more 
desirable than bowed legs. The child may 
be placed in the walker several times a day 
for the time mentioned without harm. 

There is still another class of children that 
do not walk as early as they should; cases 
that are not due to lack of bone development 
or to sickness, but to overcautious mothers 
and nurses who, fearing draughts and con- 
sequent colds, will restrain perfectly healthy 
and normal youngsters from touching the 
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floor. Even the privilege of ereeping and 
rolling around the bed is denied them for 
fear, in their dbandon, they might indulge in 
a tumble to the floor; consequently, these 
healthy and would-be active children, at the 
time when they should be running about, are 
instead hugged in the nurse’s arms or se- 
curely tied in chairs high enough to escape 
the dreaded draughts. In the morning and 
after the noonday nap these poor little held- 
backs do try to help themselves a little by 
pulling themselves up by the sides of the 
crib and trying to walk around its narrow 
confines; but with little success, for the long 
nightdress, rumpled bedding, and spring mat- 
tress make these attempts almost futile. I 
have known several children who have thus 
been held back, and in no instance has the 
child profited by the treatment; in fact, the 
enforced inactivity has been anything but 
beneficial. Neither has it been effectual in 
preventing colds, and before the cold weather 
was over these children were usually limp, 
spiritless, and delicate. This kind of treat- 
ment, depriving the child of the use of 
his legs, seems almost worse than urging him 
to use them too soon. .It is harder, too, now 
for a child to learn to walk, for we all know 
that coneussion is greater when a heavy body 
falls than when a lighter one does. 

The child at one year experiences little 
difficulty in learning to walk or to balance 
himself; he has no fear of hurting himself, 
for, if he topples over, he is so small and light 
the concussion is very slight, and apparently 
makes no impression. He immediately picks 
himself up and* resumes his endeavors to 
balance himself, and with each effort gains 
more confidence. It is quite different with a 
child who has been withheld from the privi- 
lege of walking until he is a year and a half 
or two years old. The chances then are that 
he is not as strong as the younger child, that 
he has grown heavy from lack of exercise, 
and at last, when allowed the use of his feet, 
is not sure of himself and fears a fall; or, 
from constant holding and fondling, the child 
may have become delicate. Lack of strength 
alone stands in the way of this child’s walk- 
ing. 

Draughts which creep in under doors and 
window-casings are no doubt dangerous, and 
are without doubt a menace to the health of 
little children who are not protected from 
them. It true that the air at the 
floor is colder than it is higher up in the 


is also 
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room; still, with ordinary precautions, a child 
may play about the nursery floor most days 
during the winter without danger of catch- 
ing cold from draughts. A thermometer 
should be hung a foot or two from the floor, 
and the temperature at that height should 
be kept as uniform as possible at about 
sixty to sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. If 
there are draughts coming in from under the 
door or window, newspapers placed at the 
cracks will obviate that difficulty; a warm 
rug or comfortable thrown on the floor will 
protect the child from the cold. If the mother 
is still sceptical, she may indulge in a nurs- 
ery pen, and place it as far from the door and 
window as possible; the soft, comforting rug 
can then be placed in the centre of it; the 
sides, if necessary, can be padded to further 
exclude any possible draughts; within this 
er.closure the baby can, with safety, sit and 
play with his toys; or, by holding on to the 
sides of the pen, he will pull himself up to 
his feet and, thus supported, learn to walk 
entirely around the little enclosure. This 
little pen also keeps him from creeping into 
places where he ought not to go when 
mother’s back is turned for a moment, and, 
if he takes a tumble, his head will not come 
in contact with the furniture. 

In connection with children learning to 
walk it might be well to say a word in regard 
to their shoes and stockings, and I would 
here urge the mother not to allow style or 
sentiment to influence her in the selection 
of either. Health and comfort for the feet 
should be the first consideration, for there 
are probably no other members of the body 
which, if not properly cared for, can be the 
seat of such discomfort, to say nothing of 
real anguish at times. The care should com- 
mence long before the child learns to stand 
upon them, for at an early age a very slight 
pressure such as a tight stocking might give 
is capable of causing deformities which, while 
alinest too slight to be noticed at the time, 
often prove most painful later in life. 
Stockings may be of merino, silk, or cotton; 
it matters little which as long as the feet 
are kept warm. They should be neither too 
large nor too small, but just a comfortable 
fit. I would advise having only a few pairs 
of stockings on hand at a time, as babies’ 
feet grow rapidly, and in a very short time 
the shoes and stockings are outgrown; tight 
stockings are capable of doing as much real 
harm to the foot as tight shoes, and stockings 
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that were provided for the child at six months, 
just because they are still whole and good, 
should not be made to do duty for the child 
of eight months. The child’s foot has grown 
very materially, and more than likely the 
stockings, too, from constant washings have 
become more or less shrunken; and still, 
without any thought of the discomfort they 
might cause the child, the little feet and legs 
are too often stuffed into outgrown stockings. 
Aside from their being uncomfortable to the 
child, stockings too snug in fit will, in time, 
cause the toes to round out, and later in life 
we find the middle toe of the foot curving up- 
ward; as the toe grows larger it is forced 
against the top of the shoe, and the constant 
friction causes painful corns. If the middle 
toe is not forced upward we are apt to find 
the little toe crowded either under or over 
the one next to it. This frequently causes 
soft corns between the toes. In order to avoid 
these difficulties stockings from the very 
first pair on should fit the foot smoothly and 
easily without wrinkles and without pinching 
the foot. 

It cannot be denied that shapely, chubby 
legs look most cunning and inviting in their 
pink bareness when only half stockings or 
socks are worn, and it is usually the mother 
who will not allow her baby to touch the floor 
for fear it will take cold, who is utterly ob- 
livious of a possibility of harm happening 
from exposing those little uncovered legs on 
cold spring and autumn days. There is al- 
ways danger and menace to a child’s health 
in not properly protecting the legs and feet. 
It is the cause of many colds and sore throats. 
Cold extremities also seriously interfere with 
good digestion and sow seeds of rheumatism. 
In warm weather the probability is that no 
harm will result from the wearing of socks, 
but think of the annoyance to the child in 
consequence of this pretty fashion. Those 
pretty legs make a dainty feast for mosquitoes 
and other insects. Do you think the child 
enjoys this? True, a mosquito can bite 
through stockings, but I do not think he 
would bite nearly so often were he not tempted 
by the sight of the bare and tender flesh. 
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Then there are scratches and bruises from 
bushes, briers, etc.; these would be far less if 
the legs were properly protected by stockings. 

The shoes of a very young child should be 
knitted, or made of cotton or woollen cloth 
or soft kid, and, like the stockings, should 
be a perfectly easy fit; no matter how light 
and flexible the material is, the toes should 
not be the slightest bit pointed, for if so the 
toes cannot help being crowded together. 
Have the toe of the shoe broad enough so 
that each toe can move separately. As soon 
as the child stands on the floor and attempts 
to walk, he should be provided with shoes that 
have a somewhat firmer sole, but still quite 
soft and flexible; as he uses his feet more the 
soles can be a trifle stouter. Always select 
children’s shoes with care, see that they are 
a good fit, so long that they do not 
crowd the toes under, broad enough not to 
cramp the foot, but not so large that the foot 
slides about in them. Watch the feet care- 
fully; do not allow a child to wear a shoe a 
moment after it is outgrown, for a shoe a 
very slight fraction ot an inch too short will 
cause the joints of the foot to become dis- 
eased, and the child, in order to avoid the dis- 
comfort of the toes pressing against the end 
of a shoe that is a little short, will form the 
habit of walking on the side of his foot; this 
causes a weakness of the ankle. 

Heels are not desirable on the shoes of lit- 
tle children, but by the time the child is two 
or three years old the heel end of the shoe 
should be slightly elevated, otherwise there is 
danger of flat foot. The sandal, now so 
popular for children’s wear, allows a free 
action of the toes, but its flat sole does not 
support the instep, and it is the cause in 
many instances of the arch of the instep 
breaking down. High heels should never be 
worn, but when the child graduates from the 
spring-heeled shoe one with a broad, low heel 
should take its place. Children who have 
weak ankles are much benefited by wearing 
shoes with reenforced or stiff ankles. There 
are, also, shoes made to correct the deformity 
of bow legs, but these must be worn at an 
early age in order to prove effectual. 











uncheon < ishes 
in Kot eater 


T seems too much trouble to cater with 
| any amount of care for the family lunch- 

eons in hot weather. Why bother to get 
up dishes when iced tea and lettuce are at 
hand, cooling, refreshing, and all any one 
wishes? This reasoning appeals to the house- 
keeper as both sensible and labor - saving. 
But the trouble is that iced tea and lettuce 
are really not enough for us, even though 





JELLIED FISH SET IN A MOULD. 


our appetites are satisfied with them. The 
languor one often feels in summer is really 
a sort of starvation. Because we are not 
hungry we do not eat, and our vitality wanes 
in consequence. Of course no one needs or 
demands heavy meats or any sort of solid, 
substantial food in July; but nourishing 
things one must have, and just because we 
do not crave them it is necessary to make 
them a little more attractive than at other 
times in the year. 

There are plenty of dishes made with to- 
matoes, cheese, chicken, peppers, rice, eggs. 
and cold meat which are delicious, and yet 
simply prepared. Those with a foundation 
of chicken are delicious, and one can choose 
between hot and cold. 

Chicken hash.—Chop cold chicken, roast 
or broiled, and moisten with a little gravy 
or hot cream; season with salt and pepper. 
Cut up two green peppers, and take out all 
the seeds, and chop very fine. Put all to- 
gether in a saucepan, and gently simmer till 
the peppers are cooked, adding more gravy 
or cream if the hash becomes dry. Have ready 
a large cup of hot mashed potato; put the 
chicken on a hot platter, and the potato even- 
ly in a border around the edge, and bits of 
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parsley outside. Those who do not care for 
peppers can omit them, and when the dish is 
ready the potato can be sprinkled with 
chopped parsley. 

Creamed chicken and cheese-——Take two 
cups or less of cold chicken cut up into even 
bits, and add a cup of white sauce; season 
with salt and pepper. Put this into a baking- 
dish or into small dishes, and cover first with 
a little sauce and then with a layer of grated 
cheese. Bake till brown, and serve at once. 

Creamed chicken and pease.— Make the 
creamed chicken as before. Take a large 
cup of cooked green pease and mix them with 
half a cup of white sauce; put the chicken into 
the middle of a round platter, and arrange a 
border of the pease, with parsley outside. 

Chicken and macaroni.—Butter a baking- 
dish and put in a layer of minced cold 
chicken, then a layer of cooked, cold maca- 
roni, cut into small, even pieces; then sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and dot liberally with 
butter, and add a thin layer of fine crumbs. 
Repeat till the dish is full, with crumbs last. 
Cover with bits of butter, and pour on milk 
enough to thoroughly moisten. Bake forty 
minutes, the first twenty under a plate. Put 





CREAM-CHEESE 


SALAD WITH TOMATOES. 
on more butter when this is taken off, if nec- 
essary, to brown well. 

Cold chicken and pease.—Slice some cold 
roast chicken, and surround with a border of 
cooked pease mixed with stiff mayonnaise. 

Jellied chicken.—Boil down a cut-up fowl 
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until the meat drops from the bones. Take 
this up by itself, remove bones and skin, and 
cut into long, even pieces. Cool the stock and 
take off all the grease. Dissolve a level table- 
spoonful of gelatine in a little cold water, 
strain the stock through flannel, and heat it; 
pour over the gelatine. Arrange the chicken 


in a mould, such as a bread-pan, and let the 





DEVILED EGGS WITH CHOPPED HAM ON TOAST. 


dark and light meat alternate; pour the stock 
over, and set away to harden. You can add 
a ecupful of cooked pease, also. In serving, 
surround with slices of hard-boiled eggs and 
parsley, or make a border of pease in mayon- 
naise. 

Jellied lamb and pease.—Slice very thin 
some cold roast lamb, and take off all the fat. 
Make a cupful of stock by using a teaspoon- 
ful of beef extract, a large cup of hot water, 
and a little onion and parsley; cook all to- 
gether five minutes. Dissolve a _ heaping 
tablespoonful of gelatine in cold water, and 
pour on it the hot stock; stir well, 
and strain. Put the slices of lamb 
into a plain mould with pease, in 
layers; if you have any mint sauce 
sprinkle this in also; if not, add 
a sprinkling of lemon juice. Pour 
on the jelly, and let it harden. 

Veal and ham pie.—Get half a 
pound of veal from the shin and a 
large knuckle, and two thin slices 
of ham; put all on the fire after 
cutting the meat into strips and 
removing the fat, and simmer in 
water enough to cover until it is 
very tender. Dissolve a large teaspoonful 
of gelatine. Have ready some rich, thin pie 
crust also. Put the meat into a baking-dish 
in layers, pour the hot stock over the gela- 
tine, season, strain, and pour all-in. Put on 
the crust, making an opening for steam, and 
bake brown; set away till very cold and firm. 
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Veal loaf.—Put three pounds of veal, cut 
from the neck or shin, through the meat- 
chopper with half a pound of salt pork; mix 
with a cup of soft bread crumbs, two beaten 
eggs, three level teaspoonfuls of salt, and a 
half teaspoonful of pepper, and press in a 
bread-tin; bake three hours, putting a but- 
tered paper over it for the last hour, and 
frequently baste with mixed hot 
water and melted butter, kept hot 
on the stove. Serve in thin slices 
when cold. A dish of salad, made 
of hard-boiled eggs on lettuce with 
mayonnaise, is nice with this. 

Jellied fish.—Boil any white fish 
in barely enough water to cover it, 
and add two cloves, a tablespoonful 
of vinegar, salt and pepper’ and, if 
you have them, two bay-leaves. When 
the fish is done take it up and pick 
it into fine pieces. Boil down the 
stock to a cupful, pour over a level 
tablespoonful of gelatine, dissolved, and 
strain. Put the fish into a mould, preferably 
one shaped like a fish, and pour over the 
stock: when cold turn out on a chilled plat- 
ter, and surround with sliced lemon and pars- 
ley. Cut two large cucumbers so they will 
suggest baskets, scoop out the pulp in bits, 
mix these with French dressing, and refill 
them; put one at each end of the dish. 

This jellied fish can also be made quite as 
well by mixing any bits of left-over fish with 
a cup of stock made from beef extract, or 
with an unsweetened lemon jelly. 





FISH SALAD WITHL CUCUMBERS. 


Clams in potatoes.—Chop some nice clams, 
and mix with a little white sauce; season 
with pepper. Bake some large potatoes, cut 
into halves, and scoop out part of the pulp 
from each; fill with the clams. 

Eggs and tomatoes.— Peel some small, 
round tomatoes, chill, and then scoop out part 




















LUNCHEON: DISHES IN HOT WEATHER 


of the inside. Put a teaspoonful of seasoned 
bread crumbs into each, with a bit of butter, 
and drop in a raw, unbroken egg; cover with 
a little cheese, and bake till the egg is set. 

Deviled egas and ham.—Boil hard four or 
more eggs, cut them into halves, and take out 
the yolks. Mash these, and season with a lit- 
tle dry mustard, pepper, and salt. Chop a 
cup of cold ham, and make some rounds of 
toast and a cup of white sauce. Spread the 
toast with a little white sauce first, then with 
the ham; wet the yolks with the sauce very 
slightly, and fill the halves, heaping each one 
well; put one on each round of toast, pour 
the sauce around on the platter, heat well, 
and serve. 

Fried tomatoes and eggs.— Cut 
some thick slices of tomato, dip each 
into flour seasoned with salt and pep- 
per, and fry. Make some rounds of 
toast; butter these, lay the tomatoes 
on them, and put a poached egg on 
each; sprinkle with chopped parsley. 

Bread - boxes. — Cut some rather 
stale bread into sliees two inches 
thick, and then into squares; cut off 
all the crust; drop these into deep 
fat and cook light brown, or spread 
them with butter and brown in the 
oven. Heap each with creamed fish or meat 
or vegetables, and serve hot. 

Rice crusts —Mix a cup of cold boiled rice 
with the beaten yolk of an egg, season with 
salt, and press like pie crust into buttered 
patty-pans. Bake brown, and fill with cream- 
ed pease or seasoned scrambled eggs; or use 
for creamed chicken. 

Stuffed red peppers.—Cut some large red 
peppers into half lengthwise, and take out the 
seeds; make two cupfuls of fine, soft bread 
crumbs, moisten with half a cup of cream, 
season with salt and pepper, and add two 
chopped fresh mushrooms or more. Put into 
a shallow pan, drop a bit of butter on each, 
and bake till light brown. 


A substantial dish, combining fish and 


salad.—Pick up any cold fish, wet with a 
little unsweetened lemon jelly or the fish 
stock suggested before, and press into a 
slice and 


baking-powder can. When firm 
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arrange on a platter, with a spoonful of stiff 
mayonnaise on each piece. All around the 
edge lay sliced cucumbers, with a border of 
green watercress. Pass more mayonnaise. 
This is an especially pretty dish. 

Cheese and vegetable salad.—Slice thin 
some peeled tomatoes and cucumbers. Make 
a quantity of cream-cheese balls, and heap 
these on lettuce hearts in the middle of a 
flat dish, and put little piles of alternate cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes around; cover with 
French dressing. The cheese balls may be 
plain or mixed with chopped nuts. 

Tomatoes surprise.—Peel some firm, round 
tomatoes, and when cold scoop out the cen- 





TOMATOES SURPRISE. 


tres. Fill with cold chopped vegetables, such 
as cooked cauliflower or cucumbers or celery. 
Cover the top smoothly with mayonnaise, and 
cross two strips of sardines on top. Arrange 
on a dish with lettuce. 

Potato-ball salad.—Peel some large pota- 
and with a vegetable-scoop cut into 
small balls. Cook these in salted water, be- 
ing careful not to let them fall apart. Cool, 
and pile several in a lettuce cup; arrange 
these cups on a dish, sprinkle with French 
dressing, and then with chopped parsley, and 
pass mayonnaise. It is a good plan to put 
half a cup of chopped nuts into the mayon- 
naise used on this simple salad. 

Delicious beet salad.—Cut into small cubes 
some cold boiled beets; put little piles of 
these into lettuce cups, and add a spoonful 
of mayonnaise to each, and then four or 
five capers or a half-teaspoonful of chopped 
olives. 


toes, 
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happiness and privilege of living in 

the country looks with envy on the lot 
of her city cousins! The shops alone seem 
to her an endless resource. What could she 
not do, what could she not make, had she 
such rich storehouses of material to call 
upon! So, when the holiday séason comes 
around to us again, or birthdays are to be 
provided for, the country girl too often goes 
to the nearest town and buys something 
which is not as attractive as she could have 
made at home, taking the many things which 
Dame Nature provides for those who have 
eyes to see and invention to use. 

Of course we all know that summer is the 
time to gather the grasses, leaves, mosses, 
ete., all of which can be made into gifts use- 
ful and ornamental at one’s leisure. For in- 
stance, gather some of the wild oats while 
still rather green so that they will not shake 
off when dried. Then take a pint preserving- 
jar and fill-two-thirds full of hot water. Dis- 
solve in this water enough alum to make a 
saturated solution. In other words, put in 
alum until it will no longer dissolve in the 


H": often it is that a girl who has the 


water. Now dip the dried wild oats into the 
liquid. Fasten the stems to the mouth of 


the jar and leave from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. When taken out the oats will 
be found to be beaded with crystals of alum. 
These sprays of crystallized grasses make 
most effective aigrettes for the hair. If the 
stem of the grass is not sufficiently firm a 
very fine wire can be twisted with it. Three 
full sprays with a loop and end of black vel- 
vet ribbon are usually enough for an aigrette. 
The grasses can also be made into the popu- 
lar hair fillet so much worn with the pom- 
padour. In that case the ribbon used with 
them can be of any shade to match a gown. 

When enjoying the delicious melons don’t 
forget to save the seeds. These seeds, dried 
and gilded, can be used to make many pretty 
things. Last year a city girl was envied by 
her friends the- very unusual necklace 
she wore, and all were surprised that, in- 


stead of being an Oriental affair, as was gen- 
erally supposed, it had come from the coun- 
try and was made of different kinds of 
melon seeds. The white seeds of the canta- 
loupe and muskmelon take gilding better 
than the black seeds of the watermelon, but 
these latter are effective enamelled, and their 
rather different shape makes them useful in a 
decorative design. To string the seeds for a 
necklace use either fine waxed silk or very 
fine wire. A piece of black velvet ribbon 
two inches wide, thickly covered with the 
gilded seeds in a star design, makes a most 
attractive throat ornament. The _ sharp- 
pointed acorns make effective necklaces. They 
should be strung through the thick end, the 
points hanging down, and between the acorns 
should be searlet beans, or the gray seeds 
known as “ Job’s tears.” . These acorns can also 
be gilded, but their own shades of brown are 
so beautiful that it is better to leave them 
as they are. 

Sofa pillows stuffed with balsam fir have 
long been in use and will ever be a 
delight to the weary city dweller, to whom 
their spicy, refreshing perfume brings vi- 
sions of mountains and forests. Less well 
known, but not less satisfactory, are cush- 
ions filled with sweet-fern and bayberry 
leaves. The sweet-fern should be gathered 
when in full leaf, but before it has begun to 
dry under the summer sun. Take only the 
young bayberry leaves. The ideal place to 
dry such things is in a hot, dry attic, where 
the process can go on without any of the fra- 
grance being wasted by the breezes. To fill 
a pillow use two-thirds sweet-fern to one- 
third of the bayberry leaves. No perfumes 
ever made by man can compare with those 
which are the product of the garden. A girl 
who has a few bushes of lavender has at her 
command the material for many delightful 
gifts. If she also has lemon verbena she is 
indeed fortunate, as the two combine and im- 
prove each other quite wonderfully. . For 
handkerchief sachets take equal parts of lav- 
ender and lemon verbena. These sachets may 
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be made as elaborate or simple as one likes. 
They may be of silk, fine lawn, or even of 
crépe tissue-paper. Japanese paper napkins 
are pretty and answer well for this purpose. 

lf one wants to be generous and give a city 
friend a supply of lavender for her linen- 
closet, give it in bulk rather than in made 
sachets. The lavender is so delightful sprin- 
kled directly on sheets and pillow-cases. So 
make a bag of crépe tissue-paper and fill it 
with lavender, tying it loosely at the top with 
a ribbon. For a sleepless friend, or one 
afflicted with that unromantic but distressing 
affliction, toothache, a pillow filled with hops 
will prove to be both “grateful and com- 
forting.” The hops should be gathered when 
quite green and dried very slowly, so that 
none of their soothing virtue be lost. Such 
a pillow should be quite small, not more than 
eight inches long by six broad, as it is in- 
tended only to be slipped under the cheek. 
A fine handkerchief lawn makes the best 
covering for such a pillow. 

The white bireh of our Northern forests 
we still find a valuable contributor to our 
gift-shop. Besides picture-frames and lamp 
mats which are familiar to us all, very pretty 
little autograph and birthday books may be 
made of the smooth vellumlike inner bark. 
Use the gray outside bark for the cover of the 
book. Select as smooth and even pieces of the 
inner bark as you can find, cut them to a 
uniform size, and fasten together with rib- 
bon. Such a book filled with the names of 
those with whom one has passed a happy va- 
cation makes a very satisfactory and dura- 
ble souvenir. Birch bark also makes excellent 
pocket. pin-cushions. Cut the bark into two 
pieces about the size each of half a dollar. 
Place between them a thin layer of cotton 
batting and bind the two pieces together with 
narrow ribbon. A pin-cushion made in this 
way has been known to last through years 
of hard and constant use. 

Bayberry candles have almost ceased to be 
a novelty, though they will always. be a wel- 
come gift. They are made both as “dips” 
and in ecandle-moulds. A “dip” is made by 
dipping the wick up and down in the hot 
wax until it is sufficiently covered. While 
there can be no doubt that this was the first 
way in which bayberry candles were made 
(for the moulds did not come into general use 
until shortly before the Revolution), still can- 
dles made in moulds are better in appearance 
and much less trouble to make. The bay- 
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berries should not be gathered until late au- 
tumn, when all the leaves are off the bushes 
and the wax on the berries has been “set ” 
(as the old people used to say) by the first 
frosts. Those who have not the patience 
necessary to gather the many berries needed 
for the candles nor the energy to manufacture 
them, may still make acceptable little gifts 
of bayberry wax without undue effort. 
“ Waxers” of the translucent green wax are 
an addition to any work-basket. A _ large- 
sized thimble makes a good mould. Oil the 
thimble well before pouring in the hot wax. 
Before the wax is cold put in a tiny loop of 
narrow ribbon. The wax will harden, hold- 
ing the ribbon securely. 

It is rather trying that those who write 
for our instruction often insist. upon at- 
tributing to us all the accomplishments that 
they (presumably) possess themselves! Now 
we cannot all paint, sketch, or even make de- 
signs for our embroidery, and to those of us 
with such limitations a revival of the old- 
fashioned “spatter- work” proves a boon. 
The only qualifications for this work are 
neatness and practice; and the art, or, to 
speak more correctly, the knack, once ac- 
quired, we find inexhaustible designs around 
us. The common wayside ferns alone will fur- 
nish material enough to keep one busy for 
years. The method is very simple. Take any 
material you like that has not a glaze, as it 
must be able to absorb the ink. Pin on that 
your pattern, say a cluster of delicate ferns. 
Be sure the ferns are pinned as closely to the 
cloth as possible. Make a solution of India- 
ink, dip an old toothbrush into it, and with 
a small stick spatter your pattern. A brush 
as coarse as a toothbrush will make rather 
large spatters, and should be used for the 
edges; for the centre where your ferns are 
pinned on use a finer brush, and just for the 
finish a fine camel’s-hair brush will be use- 
ful. When you have spattered sufficiently take 
off the ferns and there you have them in out- 
line. There is still in existence a pale, green 
silk lamp shade made by this process thirty 
years ago, and the maidenhair fern, which is 
the design upon it, looks-as fresh and deli- 
cate as ever when the light of the lamp shows 
through. Some experts use only ordinary 
ink for this work, but of course there is then 
more danger of its fading. Very pretty pin- 
cushion covers can be made of spatter-work, 
also magazine covers. A very effective table- 
cover recently made had a border of oak 
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leaves, with a wreath in the centre of the same 
leaves. The spatter part of the work ex- 
tended about two inches each side of the pat- 
tern. The material in that case was a heavy 
green denim, and the cover was intended for a 
piazza table. 

There was once an independently minded 
woman who was ungracious enough to write 
all her friends that in the future she wished 
nothing for a gift that she could not either 
wear or eat! When it comes to gifts that 
can be eaten the country girl has everything 
at her hand. On what she can do if she lives 
in a maple-sugar district it is not best to 
dwell, for that favored region is small and 
girls there know already too many ways of 
making tempting sweets. All over the land, 
however, there are girls who, summer after 
summer, put up jellies and preserves as a mat- 
ter of course, never thinking of them in the 
light of possible gifts. Yet what could please 
a city dweller better, especially if she belong 
to the unfortunate non-housekeeping class, 
than a few glasses of home-made jelly? For 
the wonderful shops of the city have their 
limitations, and wild-grape or barberry jelly 
is harder to find than sweets from the far- 
thest Fast. 

Moreover, if the country girl has an herb 
garden she can give housekeeping friends 
gifts that they will appreciate very highly. 
Herbs for seasoning stuffing can be bought 
and are good as far as they go, but the best 
of these mixtures is not by any means the 
same thing as summer savory, thyme, and 
sweet-marjoram gathered by careful hands 
just at the right moment, dried just in the 
best way, and kept from light and air until 
needed. A small tin tea-caddy, such as may 
be bought at any country store, is excellent 
to hold the gift of herbs, or if one does not 
want to give so much, get pieces of tin-foil 
and pack the herbs in that before putting on 
a more ornamental paper wrapping. The pro- 
portion should be, two parts of summer sa- 
vory to one of thyme and one of sweet-mar- 
joram. Sage may be added, but many people 
do not eare for its somewhat decided flavor. 
The day of medicinal herbs has gone by, but 
flag root, although no longer looked upon in 
the light of a specific, will always be a favor- 
ite sweet with those fortunate enough to 
know its pungency, so unlike anything else. 
The country girl who will take the trouble to 
dig the roots, wash them, parboil and candy 
them, will provide herself with gifts the re- 
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ceipt of which will bring gratitude on her 
head. The root should be cut into dainty 
bits, and it is better to pack it in tin boxes, 
for like all wild things its delicacy of flavor 
is very evanescent. 

Girls who live by the seaside have many 
delightful gifts at hand. “Irish moss” 
makes the very best blanc-mange. It can be 
bought, but the moss of commerce is not the 
same thing as moss carefully selected, 
washed just enough, and dried so quickly that 
it has no chance to become either mildewed 
or mouldy. A generous bag or basket of this 
sea-moss will bring pleasure to any one lucky 
enough to receive it. Very pretty Christmas 
and birthday cards may be made by floating 
on to them some of the more delicate of the 
seaweeds. These weeds should be placed in 
a dish of water as soon as they are taken 
from the ocean. The ecard on which they are 
to be placed should be slipped under them 
while they are in the water, and they are 
literally “floated” into place. Place the 
eard between sheets of clean blotting-paper 
and dry under pressure. It will not be neces- 
sary to use mucilage or paste to fasten on 
the seaweed, as it contains a sticky substance 
in itself. 

Send an inland friend some large, perfect 
clam-shells. Such shells make the very nicest 
little baking-dishes. Fish “au gratin” or 
escalloped oysters are especially good when 
cooked in these natural ramekins. Two 
dozen shells are none too many for one gift, 
as they do not last forever, becoming cracked 
and discolored after a while. Try to have 
the shells of uniform size, and tie them up 
in lots of six each. 

All fairy lore teaches us that the most 
valuable present a fairy can make to a mor- 
tal is to give her fern seed. In the days of 
“once on a time” the fern seed possessed the 
power of making any one who wore it in- 
visible should she so choose. It seems to 
be less efficacious in that way now, but, to 
those who believe, it will undoubtedly bring 
as much luck as a rabbit’s foot or any of the 
other accredited mascots. To collect the seed 
(which is to be found on the back of the 
ferns) is no easy task, but if a girl is ob- 
servant she may gather enough on her sum- 
mer rambles to send a few grains of good 
luck to friends. When they receive it they 
must put it into a locket by the light of a full 
moon, and never look at it again, or all its 
virtue will depart! 














O make the little caps of lace and net, 
= a pattern is cut out of heavy paper and 
basted together just as if you were 
making a paper cap, and the net or lace and 
braid is basted in position on this paper 
foundation. 
Braid covers the seams and edge of lace 





\ PRETTY LACk 


BRAID- CAP. 


on the little net cap, and braid composes the 
flowers and leaves which trim it. 

The braid is first basted on, and then the 
edges lightly whipped down, and the centres 
of petals and leaves filled in with faggoting 
in a fine wash floss. The rings in the centres 
of the flowers are put in last with a button- 
hole-stitch. 

It takes three yards of braid and one quar- 
ter yard of chiffon or net for this cap. (Per- 
haps many do not know that chiffon washes 
and irons almost as well as lawn. Simply 
squeeze well in a suds of lukewarm water 
and some good white soap, and iron while 
damp by placing a cloth over it. The same 
applies to net.) 


fully from the paper. 


In making. the lovely little lace and braid 
cap care must be taken in basting the lace in 
position. Begin at the centre top, and let 
the ends just meet exactly in the centre of 
the back. After the faggoting is all done 
the ring is made in the back by covering the 
ends of braid and lace with a circle of braid, 
whipping the edges down neatly and working 
the wheel in the centre with the floss. Then 
the edge is turned back a quarter of an inch 
all around, the lace edge basted down over it 
and covered by a row of braid. Clip all 
bastings from the inside of thé paper lining, 
pull them out, and remove the cap very care- 
Of course the ribbon 
strings go on last. It will take one and a 
half yards of lace insertion, two yards of 
braid, one yard of edging, and one and a half 
yards of ribbon for this cap. 





A CAP OF 


NET 


AND LACE, 


For the little lawn cap trimmed with eye- 
let embroidery, two parts of the pattern are 
provided. 

The front part is to be gathered and joined 
to the little round crown-piece after the em- 
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A LAWN CAP IN EYELET-WORK. 


broidery is finished. In working the design 
be sure to work the turn-back portion on the 
wrong side, as when it is completed and turn- 
ed back it then will be on the right side. 
The bottom edge may be hemmed or faced 
neatly. 

It will take less than half a yard of lawn 
to make this cap, and one-half yard of lace 
to trim it. Select a fine thread for working 
on lawn. If made of linen a medium-fine 
thread will be needed. 

For the cap of satin ribbon faggoted, the 
materials required are three yards of ribbon 
or lace insertion, one-half -yard China silk, 
and one spool of silk. 

First cut the pat- 
tern out of heavy pa- 
per, and baste six rows 
of ribbon on it, leav- 
ing a space between 
about equal to the 
width of the ribbon, 
and two short pieces 
at the corners, which 
form the back when 
put together. The 
rows of ribbon are 
faggoted together, then taken from the pa- 
per and placed over a silk lining cut the 
same shape as the paper pattern. Sew the 
front edge of the ribbon and silk together, 
with the lace edging between them, so there 





A CAP CROWN. 


will be no seam visible; then sew the short 
back seam, and bind around the neck with 
ribbon or a strip of silk. 

Next sew in the back, which fits around 
the lower part plain, but a few gathers are 
necessary between the notches on the pat- 
tern. Bind the seam with ribbon or a strip 
of silk. The last row of faggoting is done 
near the back after the seams are all finished. 
The wide silk ties and rosettes now complete 
the cap, with short ribbon ties tacked inside 
to use in tying the cap under baby’s chin, 
leaving the wide ones of silk to fall at the 
sides. 

Two different ways of making the back 
are shown, and need no explanation. 

The pattern is easy to cut. First measure 
around baby’s face (about twelve or four- 
teen inches is a good size), and cut the front 
of the pattern this long and five inches wide 
through centre and six inches at each end, 
not forgetting to follow the curves at neck 
and back. The back 
piece make about 
the size of the top 
of a teacup. 

The Bazar will 
send the flat pat- 
tern of the paper 
cap foundation to 
any one who wishes 
it and who will 
send a stamped ad- : 
dressed envelope for ,NoTrHER CAP DESIGN. 
it. The perforated 
pattern of the eyelet embroidery is for sale 
by the Bazar at 25 cents, including powder 
for the stamping. It is numbered 133. 

The one foundation shape is correct for 
cutting any one of the caps except the one 
with the eyelet embroidery, or for a shape 
on which to baste the lace, net, ribbon, etc. 
This size is for a small baby; if a larger size 
is required, changes may be made quite easily 
from the pattern. The method in making 
is so simple that any one can follow it, and 
these little caps make charming gifts for 
babies or contributions to the layette. All 
seams should be very neatly finished on the 
wrong side, so that there may be no rough 
edges to irritate the baby’s tender skin. Lit- 
tle lining forms may be made of wadded 
white silk to wear under any of these thin- 
ner caps to make them warm enough for 
autumn. 

For winter a heavier cap of silk is usual. 
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\ FAGGOTED CAP 


FOR BABY. 


The design of the eyelet embroidery might 
be used, the flowers and leaves being carried 
out in solid French embroidery on corded 
silk, for a winter bonnet for an autumn baby 
who will take its first outings when the 
weather is growing cold. 

A full lace ruche is added, as a finish 
around the face, often, and to some baby 
faces this is much more becoming than the 
flat finish here illustrated. Tiny loops and 
ends of white ribbon may be caught into 
the ruche for a more elaborate effect, and a 
coquettish little bunch of bows and loops 
may be placed above the left eye. 

The method of work in eyelet embroidery 
has been so often described during the last 
year or two since its vogue was revived that 
it seems hardly necessary to dwell on it. Yet 
there are probably many women who have 
never attempted it, and to these a few words 
of explanation may be valuable. The forms 
to be worked as eyelets are first outlined 
with a running stitch. Then small holes 
are punched with a stiletto, and larger or 
oval shapes are cut across each way and the 
four points turned back. Then the edges 
are bound over and over with a shallow stitch, 
using a regular French embroidery cotton 
or a mercerized cotton floss. 
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In the faggoting of the- lace the mercer- 
ized cotton is best to use, as it washes more 
satisfactorily than embroidery silk. Of course 
for the cap made of ribbon a knitting silk 
or twisted embroidery floss must be used. 
In laundering this cap care must be taken 
to use only a good quality of white soap, 
or the silk and ribbon will soon turn yellow 
and lose their pretty freshness. 

In all cases where rosettes of lawn, chif- 
fon, ribbon, or lace are used, or ruches of 
lace, these must be ripped off to be laundered. 
Lawn strings like those on the eyelet-em- 
broidered cap may be laundered on the cap 
without difficulty. 

All-white and as sheer materials as one 
can have are the best choice for babies’ 
garments. Silks, while worn, are not in such 
good taste as the fine lawn and lace, which 
wear longer and keep their looks best. The 
little hand-embroidered caps of fine hand- 
kerchief linen which have been saved as heir- 





THE 


SUMMER LACE CAP. 


looms from one generation of babies to an- 
other and a third are exquisite bits of work- 
manship. They show that the grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers of the present gen- 
eration did not consider fine work too good 
for their babies, and that machine-made lace 
and embroidery were unknown things in 
those days. 
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my little girl was grown up—and was no 

longer mine. For nineteen years I had 
brooded over her. I had felt a queer surprise 
when the baby—the piece of me—developed 
an individuality not at all like mine; some- 
times, indeed, opposed to me, but that I soon 
accepted as one of the beneficent laws of life. 
And then always the little girl depended on 
me. Through kindergarten and grammar- 
school, Mother always knew better than any 
one else, but in high-school days came another 
surprise. Ada made her own plans for en- 
tertaining her sorority sisters for little pic- 
nies and parties. But always there was the 
significant afterthought, “Mother, if you 
were I, would you do this?” So I knew that 
my little girl was dependent on me still. She 
seemed very much more mine than my sons, 
already giving me manly advice about my in- 
vestments, and serenely arranging vacation 
trips and announcing them the day before 
they set off. Despite her long dresses and 
coiled hair, I always felt Ada as the little 
baby who liked to turn her cheek against my 
breast and shut away the rest of the world 
from us two. 

In the same way, I suppose, I felt Henry 
as a small boy in knickerbockers, who made 
mud pies with my baby. Of course I knew 
that he called frequently, but the house was 
always full of young people playing with 
my girl and my boys. Ada was not silly or 
even sentimental; she and the others had the 
healthy normal relations of the young who 
stand at life’s great gates, not knowing which 
to choose of the many fair paths diverging 
before them into infinity. 

So the morning when Ada came to me, half 
distressed, half shy, and said, “ Mother, last 
night Henry asked me to marry him,” I con- 
fess that my first impulse was to say, “I shall 
forbid him the house.” But I was silent, 
thinking, with a kind of jealousy, of my 
child lying alone with her secret all night, 
full of the strange, half-fearful thoughts that 
come to a girl with the first proposal. 


|" was a strange experience to realize that 


“You don’t speak, Mother,” Ada said. 

“T’m thinking,” I replied, lamely; “ this 
is very sudden.” 

Ada laughed. 

“ Just what I said to Henry,” she returned. 
“Fancy making that trite funny-page an- 
swer. But TI did.” 

1 drew a breath of relief. 

“Then you don’t—you haven’t—” 

Ada grew grave. “No, I could not tell 
him, Mother,” she said; “for I don’t know. 
You and I have never talked of marriage for 
me.” 

“Oh, my baby, why should we?” I cried. 
And for a moment my child comforted me as 
if she were the mother. Then Ada said, with 
a prim, approving air, that made me laugh, 
while I wanted to shake her: 

“You have been a very wise mother not 
to put such thoughts in my head. For,” she 
added, after a pause, “it leaves me free. 
And, mother, please, we mustn’t talk over the 
matter. I’ve promised to tell Henry in a 
month, and I ought to be left to think it out 
myself—oughtn’t I, Mother?” 

I knew she was right, but it did seem like 
shutting me away; so I said, yearningly: 

“But if you want to talk to me without 
asking advice, my child, you will? It will 
still be like talking to your other self, Ada?” 

When she put her arms about me it was 
one of the happiest moments of my life. I 
realized that though my baby had grown up, 
she was still my child who needed me; and, 
moreover, we were equals now, friends, as 
well as mother and daughter, looking to- 
gether with eyes, direct, a little shy, and very 
longing, at one of the deepest realities of life. 

Tt was a difficult month for us both—more 
so for me, for Ada knew what was going on 
in her own heart, while I could only stand 
without and conjecture. She was very change- 
able. At times she would overflow with affec- 
tion towards all of us, embracing her broth- 
ers till they requested her not to bother them, 
kissing her father until he said, contentedly, 
that he did not miss another daughter, for 
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she loved him enough for two, and putting 
her arms about me with a certainty of sym- 
pathetic response. Again, she was almost 
cross; and again, most self-disciplinary, go- 
ing through her household duties with a 
kind of exemplary fierceness, holding ethical 
conversations with me, heavy with trite 
moral axioms, which she seemed to think 
she had discovered. And I could not inter- 
pret her. Was she affectionate because she 
was going to leave us—or because she wasn’t ? 
Was she cross because she could not decide? 
Was she a useful, ethical person. because she 
loved him, but felt she was too young to 
marry or was too much needed at home? 
And there were still other moods when Henry 
had been calling the night before, and Ada 
went about all morning with a dreamy light 
in her eyes, and her young face full of soft 
wonderings. At such times I felt sure I had 
lost my daughter. 

All this time my husband and the boys 
were blind as moles. They did not suspect, 
even when I first subtly, and then openly, 
questioned them about Henry. Indifferent 
though their replies were, I was convinced 
that I had nothing to fear in his character, 
and this confirmed the observations I had 
been making of him all month. He was a 
straight, manly, capable young man, bearing 
himself with splendid dignity and self-con- 
trol through a difficult four weeks—a son-in- 
law that any woman should be proud of. 
Only—why had he not elected to be the son- 
in-law of some other woman? 

One night Henry did not leave at half past 
ten. My husband raised his eyebrows, and 
said: 

“What’s the matter in the drawing-room 
there? I’m sleepy.” 

“You can’t turn him out, you know,” I 
said: “he'll go in a moment. Go to bed, 
dear, and I'll lock the door after him.” 

I sat looking into the glowing coals of the 
library hearth, and living over my own young 
dreams—for I knew. It was as well that I 
had that purifying hour alone before my 
child came to me. There was a moment 
when I thought she would not come. I heard 
her walking to the front door with Henry; 
they stood there a long time, and then I 
heard her come to the library door. I felt 
that she was looking at me. She was wonder- 
ing whether she would keep the dear secret 
all her own a little longer, or would she come 
to me with it? How my heart called to her, 
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“ Come to me, my baby; no one can ever love 
you. so much.” 

She came then. “Oh, Mother, you look so 
lonely in here!” she cried. “ But you mustn’t 
—you are not losing a daughter; you are 
gaining a son.” 

The old saying! Every mother of an en- 
gaged girl has heard it. It takes a strong one 
to believe it at the beginning, and I am sorry 
indeed for the one who’ does not feel it in 
the end. 

The first few days after the engagement 
were confused. There were the boys, who 
took the news as a matter of course, and my 
husband, who refused to take it at all; but 
when he found that the engagement was a 
settled fact he became angry—at Henry and 
me, apparently, rather than at Ada. It took 
more than a week to resolve his mood from 
anger to sullenness, from sullenness to resig- 
nation, and from resignation to content. 
During the process my own praises of Henry 
made me an enthusiastic admirer of my fu- 
ture son-in-law. He was appreciative of 
what I did, and then and there gave me that 
friendship and devotion which is the highest 
happiness a mother-in-law can ask. Then 
came preparations for our announcement 
luncheon, and congratulations and entertain- 
ments for the fiancés, so that it was weeks 
before Ada and I emerged from the chaos 
long enough to have any real talks together. 
And then I found that my grown-up girl was 
not mine any longer—she was Henry’s. 

Sometimes when a sweet or shy expression 
flitted across her face I would ask, impul- 
sively, “ What are you thinking of, dear?” 
and she would reply, softly, “Oh, nothing, 
Mother.” Then I regretted my question, for 
she and Henry deserved to live their love 
alone. But one day she said, 

“We don’t like Colonial houses.” 

“Why, dear, we talked of them only last 
spring,” I said, “and you agreed with me 
that they were very dignified and effective.” 

“Oh, you and I,” laughed Ada. “ Why, 
Mother, I meant Henry and I, of course.” 

So “we” no longer stood for “ Mother and 
Ada,” but for “ Henry and Ada.” TI confess 
that the remark came as a painful shock. 
To think that my daughter was no longer a 
unit in my family; that she was thinking of 
herself as helping form another family! 
After that I watched her narrowly for more 
proof that she was really leaving us; and I 
had more than enough. 
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I noticed that she had been looking into 
books on the subject of building houses, but 
as was my habit now, I waited till she intro- 
duced any matter that concerned her and 
Henry. And it was not long before she spoke. 
She needed Henry most, but always she need- 
ed me, too. , 

“We are talking of building, Mother. We 
think you and Father were unwise to spend 
so many years in other people’s houses in- 
stead of having a nest of your own.” 

So there it was. My daughter was forming 
her own ideas—or taking Henry’s; it was 
the same thing. She was preferring his judg- 
ment to her father’s or mine. 

“Well, dear,” I said, mildly, “you must 
remember that your father and I preferred 
to learn by experience with other people’s 
houses what we needed for our own.” 

“T told that to Henry,” she replied, with 
the air of being sorry to show me that I was 
in the wrong; “but he said that times have 
changed since you were young, and that 
people really put their minds on things now 
more than they did, and books tell one so 
much. Besides, we’ve got your experience 
and Father’s, you know; it’s as good as if 
it were our own.” 

Oh, the younger generation, with its hopes 
and confidence and its trust that the older 
generation is to be relied on for some things, 
after all. I racked my brains in trying to 
remember what I had said to my mother after 
I was engaged. 

After that I noticed another sign that Ada 
was thinking of her new family, of her own 
nest—she was making ready to feather it. 
She went industriously through all the books 
in the library that could by any possibility 
be called hers, and wrote her name in them. 
Then she chose almost a hundred of mine, 
and said: 

“ Mother, you hardly ever read them, and 
I might as well have them, mightn’t I? I 
know Henry likes them.” 

“Oh, then that settles the matter,” I re- 
marked. “ Take anything from your father’s 
house that Henry likes, my dear.” 

Ada did not perceive the irony. 

“Oh, thank you, Mother darling!” she 
said, gratefully. “ There’s that leather rocker 
in the library. Father hardly ever sits in it, 
you know; he prefers the one without rock- 
ers. Can’t we have that?” 

“ Frederick likes it,” I reminded her. 

Ada lightly pushed aside this claim. 
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“Fred is so often out at night,” she said, 
“he won’t miss it. Besides, it would be very 
nice for him to buy you a new one for Christ- 
mas, and then he could use it.” 

“My precious, did you give your sense of 
humor to Henry, as well as your heart?” I 
asked. “But he may have the chair. Only 
don’t try to put that under your bed.” 

“ Why—Mother!” she stammered, blushing. 

“Yes, I looked under it this morning,” I 
said; “and such a collection of china and 
brass and pictures! Put them back where 
they belong, and you shall have them when 
you need them.” 

“You see, they are things you can’t write 
your name on,” explained Ada, placidly; 
“and I know Fred claims that picture of St. 
Angelo as his, but it has been mine ever since 
I said I wanted it when I was in primary 
school. I thought I’d be on the safe side.” 

And so it went. At first I was half amused 
and half provoked at this policy of annexa- 
tion, but presently I saw that it foreboded a 
prompt marriage. That was a matter I had 
been too cowardly to speak of, for I wanted 
my girl as long as I could have her. So I 
expected the shock I received when Ada came 
to me one night after Henry had gone. 

“He thinks the wedding-day should be my 
twentieth birthday, Mother.” 

I knew by the way she spoke that it was a 
question they had frequently discussed. 

“He thinks you will have had me twenty 
years,” Ada said. softly, “and that he should 
have me for fifty or sixty.” 

“* He thinks,’ ” I repeated, sadly. “ Twenty 
years are not enough. Do you want to go so 
soon, my daughter ?” 

“Mother dear — you went,” she said. 
“Sometimes I think you aren’t happy about 
my engagement.” 

And then I knew I must have been selfish 
if my child could feel that. 

“T am happy in it,” I said; “and I did 
leave my home, just as you will. I'll speak 
to your father.” 

“Oh, then it’s settled,” she said, joyfully. 
“Henry knew you would be on our side. 
And he says that I may come home every 
day, and that you couldn’t choose not to come 
to me every day if you tried.” 

“Henry is a discriminating young man,” 
I replied; “but tell him that he shall marry 
you on your twentieth birthday.” 

It was a grotesque, almost a painful, inci- 
dent that made me realize at last that noth- 
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ing could separate my daughter from her own 
flesh and blood; that if she were Henry’s she 
was ours, too; that she belonged to two fami- 
lies instead of one. It was a few days before 
the wedding when I heard Henry fly out of 
the door and go into the garden. Immediate- 
ly Ada came running to me, angry tears in 
her eyes. The first quarrel! 

“TI cannot forgive him,” she said; “at 
least not for years; certainly not to-day.” 

Then the whole story came out. It is the 
one sorrow of our lives that Frederick has a 
temper that at times is ungovernable. He 
is conquering it slowly, but sometimes he 
gives way to it. Ada had told Henry, and 
Henry had seen him in one of these rare 
moments of frightful passion. 

“He said he despised him for not having 
will enough to keep from smashing things 
and making an exhibition of himself before 
other men,” wept Ada, “and I just flew out 
at him.” 

“But, my darling, Father and I had a 
grave talk with you once because you said 
the same thing,” I pointed out. 

“T don’t care,” flashed Ada; “I won’t hear 
a word against Frederick or any one else of 
my own people.” 

She was ours—forever, after all! How I 
laughed at her and at myself for needing this 
little episode to teach me the thickness of 
blood. And very tenderly I told her that 
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Henry was too young still to be gentle 
enough with moral failings. Finally, I led 
her into the garden, and Henry strode to 
meet us, and we all three had a talk that 
brought us very near together. 

And so, on my daughter’s wedding-day, no 
one was gayer than I. I was the one who 
laughed as we dressed her, not she. I was 
not even hurt when she complained that I 
seemed almost pleased to lose her. I merely 
told her that in twenty years she would un- 
derstand. Her father’s eyes were dimmer 
than mine when she stood in the white and 
green chancel of the church and promised 
herself to Henry forever. It was I who 
found rice and old shoes for the young people 
after the wedding breakfast. There was a 
moment when I thought wonderingly of a 
day just twenty years before when she had 
been a pink helpless baby against my heart— 
all my own. But I felt no regret. At the 
end, when she was clinging to me in good- 
by, it was I who took away her hands from 
about my neck and put them in Henry’s. 

“ Good-by, Mother,” he said. “Tl be as 
tender to her as you are, and if ever I blunder 
you'll tell me, Mother?” 

What better words could a mother-in-law 
wish to hear? I said to him in all sincerity: 

“TI trust you, my son, and my one regret 
is that I haven’t a second daughter to be 
engaged and married.” 





THE HEART OF YOUTH 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH 


Like a tremulous wind-swept harp—the heart of youth, 


Responsive to joy or to woe, as th®winds may blow. 


Storm-swept, sun-loved, passionate, murmuring low,— 


Awaiting the harmonies of eternal Truth. 
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wherein it is blessed both to give and 

to receive; where the value of the 
token lies not in its commercial price, but in 
the heart-beats infused; and where the whole 
joy in the gift is mutual and there are no 
thoughts of balancing the account. The 
clever needlewoman enjoys a tremendous ad- 
vantage over her brother in this respect. 
Mere man is obliged to cudgel his clumsy 
brains to find some magic talisman for trans- 
forming his coin into sentiment, but the girl 
who enjoys her embroidery has an almost 
limitless account to draw from. The dearer 
the friendship the stronger the craving to 
bestow something intimate, something per- 
sonal; and surely there can be nothing much 
closer than the choice articles of dress garni- 
ture so dear to the hearts of all dainty 
women. 

A little detail of dress which can absorb 
many heart-throbs in the making, and be worn 
close indeed to the heart, is the unit of dec- 
orative embroidery known as the medallion. 
This serviceable bit of fancy work can be 


H “ter indeed are those friendships 
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»MBROIDERIES 


By ETHELYN GEORGE 


_fashioned in a thousand different ways, of 


as many different materials, and for a like 
number of purposes. And when our favorite 
waist is at last beyond repair we can still 
enjoy the pretty medallions in our collection 
of laces, and perhaps use them again. 

These motifs of design which play so im- 
portant a part in the so-called lingerie gowns 
and waists, and in the real lingerie, are de- 
lightful to construct; they are so quickly and 
handily fashioned, and such enchanting com- 
binations and variations may be arranged. 
A tiny piece of linen may be embroidered in 
a simple little design, and then by surround- 
ing it with dainty edging, or insertion and 
edging, a medallion of almost any size and 
degree of elaborateness results. Or if time 
is no object, most charming and rich effects 
may be produced wholly of delicate embroid- 
ery, using any of the fashionable stitches 
and pretty conceits. A goodly supply of such 
ornaments assures one of being able to con- 
struct a handsome waist or skirt, or even an 
entire gown, at very short notice; for however 
they may be employed in sleeve, yoke, or 
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FOUR DESIGNS OF HAND-EMBROIDERED STOCKINGS 
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AN OPEN-WORK DESIGN, 


collar they are always effective and charm- 
ing. The lace edges are not essential. 
Beautiful yokes on hand-made lingerie 
blouses are made by arranging several of 
these medallions of the same design on a 
paper pattern of the yoke and then basting 
bias-folded bands or narrow lace in a pat- 





A DAINTY MEDALLION DESIGN. 


tern around and connecting the medallions. 
These bands are then faggoted together and 
spider-webs or filled-in stitches are made in 
the open spaces: The designs number from 
129 to 132, and the perforated pattern of each, 
which may be used over and over again, 
with the powder for stamping, may be bought 
of the Bazar for 10 cents. 

Perhaps more lasting as to style, and cer- 
tainly more trying as to skill with the needle, 


are the embroidered hose. A beautiful silk 
stocking is a token most intimate, and too 
much care and affection cannot be bestowed 
upon the embroidery. Roses and forget-me- 
nots are especially appropriate, and we have 





A ROSE DESIGN FOR A MEDALLION. 


confined ourselves to these two motifs in the 
four designs shown. The patterns may be 
worked out with silk of the same color as the 
stocking, or in eolors on black or white. 

The patterns for these stocking designs 
are ironed on the fabric with a warm iron. 





A CHRYSANTHEMUM PATTERN. 


The design is in gold so it will show on any 
color. The price is 25 cents for a pair of 
designs, the four numbering 125 to 128. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


IRLS who are at summer boarding- 
houses often feel themselves without 


any place of their own. Their rooms 
are apt to be small, and the piazza is 
often monopolized by the older ladies. 
Three girls, who found themselves in such 
a position last ‘year, clubbed together and 
bought a tent. This was put up un- 
der some trees at a little distance from the 
house. At first it was most simple, only 
a rough table to keep their books or work 
off the ground, and a few chairs, an old 
steamer-chair being the most luxurious. Be- 
fore the summer was over it had grown into 
quite a pretty bower. The rough table was 
stained a dark green; a board floor, also 
stained, was found a great improvement. 
Wall-pockets were sewed to the canvas walls 
to hold papers and magazines. Friends con- 
tributed cushions, and in the evening two 
big Japanese lanterns made it a gay little 
parlor. This year two more girls have join- 
ed the circle, and the fittings of the “ Tent 
Club” will undoubtedly be even more com- 
plete. Such a tent should be made so that 
in very hot weather the sides can be turned 
up, leaving only the shelter of the roof. 

Those of us who have left-over shirt- 
waists from last season can bring them up 
to this season’s styles with very little trouble. 
The all-pervading ruffles and narrow pleat- 
ings can be bought by the yard, all ready to 
be sewed on. These ruffles come in all 
styles— plain and embroidered, in _ all- 
white or in colors, in heavy and in light 
material. 

A young girl,whose independence of spirit 
would not allow her to live at the expense 
of wealthy relatives, was at last induced to 
accept food and shelter in her brother-in- 
law’s luxurious home, and also to avail her- 
self of a corner of his large greenhouse. 
Here she began to raise violets, hiring a 
tiny show-room in an adjoining city for 
their display and sale. Every morning she 
went in early with the violets,-and’ by mid- 
afternoon she could go back to her suburban 


home. The head gardener became interested 
in her work, and at his suggestion she added 
roses to the violets. She gave up all thought 
of society, and devoted herself early and late 
to her flowers, studying and experimenting 
until by the time her business had grown 
sufficiently to require an assistant at the 
salesroom she had won a gold medal at a 
flower show for a new variety of rose. 

A new idea is a board for the birthday 
cake. It is round, and about eighteen inches 
in diameter. The border is painted in any 
decoration that is fancied. For children, 
Mother figures are often chosen. 
There are two rows of holes made for can- 
dles—one on the outer edge, and one inside 
the decorations. These obviate putting the 
candles on the cake itself. 

One of the duties which the daughter of 
the house should take upon herself is the 
arrangement of fiowers for the table. There 
should always be some attempt at decora- 
tion, even for the family meals, though it 
may be of the simplest sort; just an arrange- 
ment of ferns or ivies, or a bunch of green 
leaves from several plants. Charming effects 
may be obtained from various shades of 
green leaves, with their differences of tex- 
ture and outline. When guests are expect- 
ed, the more elaborate scheme of decoration 
requires a good deal of thought if it is to 
be perfectly satisfactory. The size and shape 
of the table, the number of guests, and even 
the menu are all factors to be considered. 
For instance, an exquisite cut-glass bow] of 
pale pink roses lost half the effect of deli- 
cate beauty by being used on an oblong 
table, far too large, where it was surrounded 
by moulds of currant jelly and little dishes 
of crimson radishes. And another false note 
was added by the deep shrimp pink of to- 
mato soup. A large table, whether round or 
oblong, requires large flowers, though they 
should not be so large nor the arrangement 
so high as to conceal opposite guests from 
each other. Great care must be taken with 
a small table, and it is better to err on the 
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side of meagreness than of abundance. At 
a little dinner of four, where the appoint- 
ments in other ways were perfection, the 
effect was seriously marred and the conver- 
sation prevented from becoming general by 
a huge centrepiece of solid pink and laven- 
der hydrangeas. One could look neither 
over it nor through it, and so, as the person 
directly opposite was quite out of sight, the 
natural tendency was towards alternate téte- 
a-tétes with those at the right and left. And 
the spontaneity of even that form of talk 
was dampened by the consciousness of that 
unseen listener a few feet away. On an- 
other table, large and round, at which there 
were twelve guests, a spreading bunch of 
deep crimson dahlias, in an enormous silver 
loving-cup, was far enough removed from 
everybody to afford no hindrance to‘ either 
voice or vision. Shallow bowls of cut-glass 
or of polished brass are much favored by 
people of good taste, and for certain flowers 
or plants a table mirror is almost a neces- 
sity. Ferns look particularly well over a 
mirror, and water-lilies, of course, require 
it. These flowets (water-lilies), easily ob- 
tainable in summer, though perhaps too rare 
and expensive at other times, should be used 
more generally than they are. They har- 
monize even better than pure-white flowers 
with all table furnishings and accessories, and 
lend themselves particularly well to low ar- 
rangements. Unfortunately, lily-pads can 
never be used, as they dry and curl so quick- 
ly, but nasturtium leaves are an excellent 
substitute. A beautiful effect is obtained by 
a shallow glass bowl of lilies, with a few 
dark nasturtium leaves set on rather a large 
table mirror, with a border of nasturtium 
leaves and lily buds. Two or three small, 
perfect, full-blown lilies, with stems cut close 
to the blossom, should be placed on the mir- 
ror. Use the heaviest and darkest possible 
nasturtium leaves. 

The regular “set of jewelry” of fifty years 
ago consisted of a large brooch and earrings 
in three or more detachable sections. The 
designs were often beautiful, and the work- 
manship exquisite, while the warm color of 
the gold is rarely to be found in these days. 
The favorite design was a spray of flowers 
and leaves fastened to a framework of flat 
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gold ribbon or round cord. The centre of 
the flowers held a garnet, topaz, or ruby, or 
several tiny gold stamens swayed in the bell- 
shaped corolla, each tipped with a pearl or 
occasionally a diamond. Another design not 
quite so popular showed an intricate knot of 
gold ribbon, sometimes with leaves or flowers 
in the loops, and all surfaces closely covered 
with seed-pearls. A few years ago some of 
these old brooches were brought to light and 
used in place of belt-buckles. They were, 
however, hardly suitable for that purpose, 
being neither strong nor of the right shape, 
while their many points and irregularities 
were most disastrous to laces.and chiffons. 
Recently some unique ornaments for neck- 
laces and corsage decoration have been made 
by removing the pin from the brooch and 
using the separate parts of the earrings as 
pendants. These latter can be arranged in 
many ways* by a good jeweller; the effect, 
however, is most graceful when the various 
portions are attached to the brooch by tiny 
chains. If one doesn’t mind tearing these 
old-fashioned articles to pieces, lovely stick- 
pins can be made from almost each detail of 
the design. The ugly gold bracelets, flat, 
chased bands, or thick, rough gold cables, 
make very handsome combs. Each bracelet 
will make a pair. 

Girls who clean their own gloves will find 
the wooden hands (which can be bought for 
a small sum) a most useful invention. 
These wooden hands are also excellent for 
gloves which are washed, as gloves dried upon 
them never shrink. 

When the trunks are being packed for the 
summer flitting, it is wise to put in at least 
two gowns especially for cool or damp 
weather, one for the house and one for out- 
door wear. Indeed, such gowns will be equal- 
ly convenient, whether a girl spends the sum- 
mer at home in the city or at some resort, 
but they are especially desirable at. the sea- 
side. Every one knows how uncomfortable 
it is to be caught by one of those cold easter- 
ly storms that sometimes sweep along the 
coast in midsummer, with nothing warmer 
than a lingerie blouse, and nothing suitable 
for outdoor wear except one’s golf or boat- 
ing suit, which surely cannot serve for any 
ceremonious occasion. 
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THE AUGUST AUK 


0 YOU SHOULD MEET AN AUGUST AUK 

BE SUAE TO TRY TO MAKE WIM TALK . 

He COMES FROM LANDS OF COLD AND SNOW , 
WHEAs WINTRY WINDS AND BLIZZARDS BLOW. 
[0S TALES OF LOFE AY BAFFIN BAY ~ 

WILL SGHIILL YOU ON THE WOTTEST BAY , 
AND VOU WILL FIMO HIM QUITE AS NIGE 

AS LEMONADE OR ORANGE IGE . 
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THE LITTLE BIRD’S REPLY 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


















“Hi, Little Bird,” I said one day Whereon the Birdie cocked his eye 

While sitting ’neath a tree, And roguishly winked at me. 
“Why do you work so hard, I pray? He hopped this way and that so spry, 
Why do you hop about alway, And held:his dear little head so high 
And peck at grassy spear and spray ? As instantly he made reply: 


Hi, Little Bird, tell me.” “To-Eat! To-Eat!” said he. 














Doris WEBB 


Wuen I am left alone to take my nap, 

And everything’s as quiet as a mouse, 
I tie my handkerchief to make a doll, 

And out of picture-books I build her house, 
And I’m a great big woolly bear, I play, 


And bite her, till she’s ’fraid and runs away. 


I make my little horse go walking on 

The shiny rod around my crib, and then 
I play a lot of other things until 

Nurse comes and lets the sunshine in again; 
Then mother comes, and brushes out my curls, 


And says that naps are good for little girls. 
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HEREVER the summer sojourn 
\W may be, a hammock or two of 
one’s own, to be slung in some 
shady nook, more or less secluded from the 
hotel or farmhouse or camp, adds greatly to 
its pleasure; but a difficulty in the way of 
including this comfort in the impedimenta 
of the summer exodus is the bulkiness of 
the bought hammock—and often the exceed- 
ing ugliness of any but the more expensive 
kinds. However, a little time, about sixty 
cents for material, and not more skill and 
patience than the average girl or boy of 
twelve possesses, will serve to construct a 
hammock far more comfortable, durable, and 
“sightly” than any to be bought for five 
times the money, and which, moreover, may 
be left out in the rain without misgiving, 
or sent to the tub, if soiled, as safely as a 
towel. Its best advantage, though, for the 
summer wayfarer, lies in the fact that it 
may be folded perfectly flat, and three or 
four might be laid at the bottom of one’s 
trunk, taking up no appreciable space. 
First decide how long you wish your ham- 
mock to be: the baby may have his own tiny 
one, three and a half or four feet in length, 
if you like, and two and a half yards of 
material will furnish one of ample size for 
a tall man. Let us suppose this to be the 
length decided upon; and having bought 
two and a half yards of eight-ounce cotton 
duck, a spool or ball of linen thread, a bit 
of beeswax, and two ordinary harness rings, 
we proceed to make our hammock as follows: 
Turn down a four-inch hem at each end 
of the length of material, wax your thread, 
and back-stitch—“ big stitches” will do— 
this firmly down, after having turned in a 
liberal half-ineh to afford a good “hold.” 
An inch and a quarter nearer the end, run 
a second line of back-stitching—stout ma- 
chine-stitching with heavy thread will do; 
but hand-stitching with waxed thread is 
much stronger, and the waxing protects the 
thread from rain. Your hammock now 
looks like a curtain with a hem and rod- 


casing at each end. Smooth out each end 
in turn on the table, and in the inch-and-a- 
quarter space draw five circles—a cent or a 
thimble gives the right size to run your pen- 
cil around—one at each side, one exactly in 
the middle, and one exactly in the middle 
of each space between. The circles at the 
sides should be not less than an inch and a 
quarter from the selvage, to allow for dif- 
ferences in the length of barrel-staves, which 
are to be the “spreaders ”—but we haven’t 
come to those yet. 

Again take your waxed thread and stitch 
once, or run twice, around each pencilled 
circle, through the two thicknesses of duck, 
which are then cut away, not too close to 
the stitching, leaving a large eyelet ready 
to be worked. Lay a loop of waxed heavy 
twine around the eyelet, and over this work 
as closely and firmly as you can, with waxed 
thread—exactly as you would make an eye? 
let in embroidery, only on a gigantic scale. 
This is stronger than. buttonholing, but if 
you prefer to buttonhole it, be sure to bring 
the purl of the stitch to the outside of the 
eyelet, or the friction of the rope will wear 
it off. 

Your hammock is now ready to be folded 
flat and laid in your trunk, unless you wish 
to add a valance, which is easily done by 
stitching (on the machine) a foot-wide strip 
of the same material or of colored denim, 
or by knotting a fringe of colored cord (at 
five cents a ball) along each selvage—but 
these attempts at ornamentation only in- 
crease the bulk as well as the cost. When 
you have reached your destination, any vil- 
lage or “cross-roads store” can supply two 
narrow barrel-staves—which, shaved down a 
little for smoothness’ sake, are run into the 
broad hems at the ends—and a sixty-foot 
length of braided cotton clothes-line (cost, 
fifteen cents). This is cut in half, and each 
half into five six-foot lengths, to be waxed, 
doubled, and each put through an eyelet in 
a firm slip-knot, enclosing the “ spreader.” 
The ends of all five double lines are then 
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gathered together and put smoothly through 
a harness ring, below which they are wound 
firmly with waxed twine. Repeat this 
process at the other end, and the hammock 
is ready to be slung. 

The simplest way to do this is to tie a 
length of stout manila or hemp rope through 
each ring and around the chosen trees; but 
a better way, by which the hammock is re- 
movable in an instant, is to get a piece of 
strong wire—fence or telegraph wire, or even 
an old wire bucket-hoop, will do—double it 
in half, not tightly enough to break it, and 
then bend it in the shape of an S, one end 
of which is fixed in a firm knot at the end 
of the tree rope, while the other holds the 
ring. 

This gives one as perfect a hammock as 
can be bought for any price; and there is 
no prettier effect than that of the white 
hammocks green leaves. An entire 
hammock, hems, eyelets, waxed ropes, and 
all, may be completed, by hand, within a 


among 
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day; and I give below the cost of three just 
finished at a remote bungalow in the moun- 
tains, where the price of materials is prob- 
ably higher than in: town: 


Eight yards eight-ounce cotton duck 





fs $1 20 

Three sixty-foot clothes-lines...........-. 45 
rey na er 10 
Se MS ES ko Soyo skew pee ess canes 10 
$1 85 


This made one six-foot and two eight-foot 
hammocks, finished, and when the spreaders 
are removed, and they are folded flat, all 
three together would not take up as much 
as an inch of space at the bottom of an 
ordinary trunk. It may be noted, too, that, 
should it be desirable to defer making the 
hammocks until the leisure of the summer 
holiday has begun, the eight-ounce cotton 
duck is the material used for making the 
covers of farmers’ wagons, and, therefore, 
like the harness rings, is obtainable at any 
country store. 
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MAY MONTAGUE 


1 HEARD, or dreamed I heard, four mortals pray. 
The first: “ With-gift of gold I would be blessed; 
And I will take unto my latest day 


My chances for the rest.” 


The second to his God: “Lord, grant me fame, 
Wide fame, as ’twere with flaming fiery pen 
Athwart Thy highest heav’ns to scroll my name 

3efore the eyes of men.” 


And one the gift of love: “God, grant me love, 
Which every smaller blessing doth enfold, 
To bind my life as with a chain whereof 


Each link is purest gold.” 


And one apart, did bow himself and pray— 
The lowliest he of all—that God would send, 
To bless the measure of his earthly day, 
One kind and steadfast friend. 
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conspiracy of silence about a woman’s age? In the Popular Science 

Monthly some few years ago was an account of some “ Successful 
Women in America” compiled from Who’s Who by A. C. Northropp. Nine 
-hundred and seventy women were here recorded; 
thirty-one per cent. refused to state their ages. 
How Old is She? Now these were not the mere ordinary run of 
women, not the mere old-fashioned man-supported 
kind; but quite “ new ” women, workers in various 
lines, successful workers, standing at the top of their professions. 

Yet of this varied list see the proportion who were unwilling to own when 
they were born. To begin at the small end of the list, the three “ miscel- 
laneous,” a seed-grower, a life-saver, and a financier, these all cheerfully ad- 

. mitted the date of birth; but the information was refused by three lawyers, 
by six scientific women—six out of seventeen,—by two librarians out of nine, 
five physicians out of twenty-one, five out of twenty-seven social reformers 
(now why should a social reformer, of all persons, be ashamed of increasing 
years’), twelve out of forty-three musicians, twenty-six actresses out of fifty- 
nine, nineteen journalists out of sixty-five, twenty-two out of ninety-one 
educators, forty out of one hundred and three artists, one hundred and forty- 
two out of four hundred and eighty-seven writers, and even by one minister. 

We know that in some professions, as the histrionic, there are obvious busi- 
ness reasons for concealing one’s age; the same reason that explains the great 
sale of hair-dye in England to working-men; but the lawyers, students of 
science, social reformers, philanthropists, artists, and, above all, the preachers— 
why should they suppress this information ? 

Among ordinary women, not listed as “successful,” yet frequently enjoy- 
ing far larger incomes, to refuse to give one’s age is a world-wide habit. 

There must be a reason as wide as the habit, and there is. As we consider 
the subject several facts appear. The number of years passed is not the only 
factor in a woman’s age—girls in the tropics mature and fade far earlier 
than in colder climates. Nor is climate the only modifier—overwork and ex- 
posure, and especially premature exertion, age both men and women; and 
in the case of little girls it is quite possible that their services as “little 
mothers ” and general household assistants, required of them far earlier than 
a boy is expected to labor, have something to do with our problem. 

We find marked and singular changes following social development and 
historic progress. Within a century we have all noticed the passing of “ grand- 
ma,” and the continued efflorescence of brilliant ladies who but one generation 
ago would have been relegated to caps and chimney-corners. 

Within a lifetime we can recall how mother and aunt discussed “ suitable ” 
colors for their years, telling with modest pride of how they used to wear 
“ Maria Louise blue,” and rose-color and cherry. 

Now we see grandmothers arrayed in every rainbow hue the changing fashion 
brings, and aureoled with wide-flung hats of towering splendor. 


W HAT is the real reason, or what are the real reasons, for the general 
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Moreover, they share not only the interests, but the sports, of youth, refusing 
to be shelved as formerly. A man’s life is divided something in this fashion: 
to twelve a child, to twenty-one a youth, tu sixty-five a man, and then, grad- 
ually, an old man, but still taking part in affairs. With the woman it is, 
or rather was: to ten a child, to fifteen a girl, to thirty-five a woman—and 
then an old woman for all the long years afterward. 

Ten years of childhood, five of girlhood, twenty of womanhood, forty or 
fifty dragging years of slow old age—a full half a lifetime. 

But when we consider further that this curtailed youth was the only time 
in which she could, in the frank old phrase, “ make her market,” it becomes 
most cruel. Her time to marry was but a brief ten years, yet marrying was 
her only hope of competence and happiness; while men, who might marry or 
not, had forty years to consider it in—more if they were wealthy. 

In all the current representations of “ Woman ”—“* A Woman ”—* The 
Woman ”—in picture and sculpture, in all common usage in literature, she 
must be young; if not, then she is qualified as an “old woman” long, long 
before her brother is an “old man.” From all these facts it is not hard 
to see the explanation, both of the past condition and the present change. 
As to the shortened youth, it took less time to fit a girl for her household 
labors—always the same—-than to train a boy in craft, trade, or profession. 
Physical maturity comes early, but social maturity later. As women were 
not citizens, they were graduated earlier. That so much weight and value 
should be given to the short years between fifteen and thirty-five is as easily 
explained; and also the heavy premium on youth—extreme youth—as due 
to two reasons: the first, because it was only as a mother that she held first 
place; and the second, because—well, because most men prefer youth. 

We have changed all this now. That precocious maturity indicative of a 
lower race is no longer seen. Our grandmothers married at fifteen; our 
daughters of that age to-day are children, building up bone and muscle, brain 
and nerve, for nobler womanhood. Then come the years of special training 
for some trade or profession—a longer, richer girlhood. Then, being woman, 

. they stay so; not “ middle-aged,” “ elderly,” or “old,” just woman, as man is 
man, for twenty, thirty, forty years. 

The change lies in the work done, the broader lines of life. Where our 
dear ancestresses bloomed like flowers, fruited too generously, and faded like 
an autumn garden, these modern women bloom and keep on blooming. Where 
the faces of old ladies used to sag and soften when the plump smoothness 
of youth had faded, the faces of our modern women remain firm because they 
have used more muscles of expression—they have felt more than one set of 
feelings, thought more than one group of thoughts, performed more than one 
line of action. ‘There is more to a woman now. She is not becoming a man, 
but she is becoming a human creature. The merely feminine must fade and 
pass into fulfilment of function; but the human relation is more permanent. 
The woman of business, the woman of art or science, trade or profession, has 
a larger and more permanent life. Being established, she remains, gathering 
power and value with the years. She may still be wife, still mother—and far 
more worth while in both relations; but she is also part of the great social 
mechanism; and with it, immortal. The personal life, the physical life, has its 
brief cycle of reproduction, decay, and death. Human life, in our endless social 
processes, goes on continuously; and we, if we choose, may go with it. 
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THE LATEST HATS—FOR SEASIDE WEAR 


COMPARISON FEASTS 
Knicker. “It was the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness.” dinner?” 
Bockxer. “ Well, I'll bet it wasn’t as loud as Bocker. “ Yes; and he will give his farewell 
one crying in a flat.” benedict dinner the first time he unexpectedly 
brings a friend home.” 


Knicker. “ Did he give his farewell bachelor 


Fred Nankwe 





“Why von’r rou put WILLIE IN LONG 
TROUSERS ?” 

“ BLESS YER HEART! THEM’S LONG PANTS HE 
HAS ON NOW—ER—THEY WAS LAST MONTH, BUT 
HE GROWS THAT FAST.” 


HIS EXCUSE 

Othello had just smothered Desdemona with a 
pillow. 

“And yet,” he testified, “she used to swathe 
herself in three auto veils and declare that the 
air was fine.” 

How THE JUGGLER ROCKS HIS TWINS TO SLEEP. Herewith all agreed the episode was accidental. 














IN JOCUND VEIN 








NESBITT BENSON 





















A PLEASURE TRIP 





AN ATHLETIC FEAT THE ROAD OF THE FUTURE 
KNIcKER. “ Can she chin the bar?” PASSENGER. “ Do you sell round-trip tickets?” 
Bocker. “ No; but she can get her veil down AGENT. “ Nope. You won’t need one; we wreck 
over her chin by wrinkling her nose.” you going one way.” 


DISCRIMINATION 
Srectia. “ The rain falls on all alike.” 
BeLia. “ Indeed, it doesn’t! ‘Some people have 
naturally curly hair.” 











“ AN’ HAVE YE DISHCOVERED WHAT’S THE MAT- 
“ WHAT'S YOUR DOG’s NAME? I’LL CALL HIM.” TER WITH ME, Doctor?” 
“His RIGHT NAME IS Towser LEO FERNANDEZ “ DEAR ME, YES. YOU HAVE AN AGGRAVATED 
BERNARD RoosEveLT FirzHvueu LEE, BUT ALL CASE OF PERICAPILLAR OETHINATTOEMMIA.” 
YOU'VE GOT TO DO IS TO WHISTLE.” “ SURE, AN’ THAT’S JUST WHAT IT FEELS LIKE.” 
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THE COUNT. “Ze IMPOSING MADAME YOU BOWED TO IS A SOCIAL LEADER, YES?” 
THE NEW-YORKER. “ Yes, sHeE’s oUR COOK. THIS IS HER AFTERNOON OUT.” 


MODE OF ENTRANCE 
Sreixia. “ How do you get into your auto?” 
Beira. “It buttons up the back.” 














“ Mrs. JENKS, IF YOU WERE A KIND LADY WITH 
FIVE CENTS SHE DIDN’T NEED, AN’ I WAS A LITTLE 
BOY THAT DIDN’T KNOW ANY BETTER AN’ ASKED 
HER FOR IT, DO YOU THINK SHE COULD MAYBE 
AFFORD TO LEND IT TO HIM IF I PROMISED HER 
FAITHFULLY THAT HE'D PAY YOU BACK?” 


THE LACK 


Knicker. “ There are plenty of books telling 
how to save life while waiting for the doctor.” 

Bocxer. “ Yes. What we need is one telling 
the young doctor how to save life while waiting 
for the patient.” 





ONE NOTION 
Knicker. “ Did the preacher give an idea of 
eternity?” 
Bocker. “ Yes; he said by the time a. subur- 
banite had carried every portable bundle in the 


world into Swampyville eternity would have just 
begun.” 











“ WHAT IS BABY CRYING FoR, JOHNNIE?” 
“ Norurne mucH, Moruer. HE ONLY STUCK A 
PIN INTO ONE OF HIS FRONT FEET.” 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


An InQutRING READER.—An answer to a writ- 
ten invitation should always be written in the 
same form as the invitation itself. The sending 
of a visiting-card with the word “regrets” 
would be decidedly a breach of good form. It is 
customary with many women whose husbands 
are physicians to use the expression “ the doctor ” 
in speaking of the husband. This is far from 
being correct, as it is a definite assumption that 
the “doctor” spoken of is the only one of any 
importance in the community. 

GWENDOLEN Harcourt.—Salad can be a sepa- 
rate course or can be served with birds, etc., as a 
course, but is not served with the meat at a 
course dinner. Bread is handed by the maid 
from the serving-table. The maid should take 
one plate at a time on her tray. If you use 
both spoon and fork for the dessert course, it 
would be awkward to have them on the plate. 
Some object to many forks and spoons on the 
table; but it is, after ‘all, the most convenient 
way, and always good form to have all of them 
ready for each course at each place when the 
meal begins. 

Mrs. W. H. D.—For an eleven-o’clock or a high 
noon wedding breakfast, I would advise serving 
bouillon or consommé, cold turkey with sand- 
wiches and celery salad, ice-cream and cake, and 
coffee in after-dinner cups. You may have punch 
or lemonade, too. 

If this seems to you too simple a menu, add a 
fish course of lobster croquettes or chops, which 
may be made of canned lobster if you cannot 
procure the fresh. Nothing else will be nec- 
essary. It is possible that you may prefer hot 
turkey, but I would advise cold with salad. 

M. A. B.—Letters of condolence are, usually, 
only sent by intimate acquaintances and friends. 
From others, a visiting-card with “ condolence ” 
written on it is the best form, and the card 
should be left in person if possible; but, of 
course, the caller does not expect to be admitted. 

Critic.—* Dr. and Mrs. J. N. Smith” is the 
proper form for addressing an invitation to a 
doctor and his wife. The inner envelope is 
addressed in exactly the same way, only without 
the street and city address, and is left unsealed. 

SupurBAN.—If you cannot attend an afternoon 
tea or reception, you should send your card, by 
mail or messenger, so as to arrive that day, be- 
fore the hour of the tea. Nothing need be writ- 
ten on the card. It simply means that you can- 
not come in person, and so send your card as 
a regret. A woman who goes away for the sum- 
mer owing you a call still owes you-a call when 
she returns; the situation is not changed. When 
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you have called upon a stranger, and she has 
not returned your call promapiy it rests en- 
tirely with you whether you shall invite her or 
not. As a matter of etiqrette, it would not be 
wen es for her to come-to your card-party un- 
ess you had called upon her. It is quite cus- 
tomary to call upon a stranger one day, and in- 
vite her the next, if you really wish to entertain 
her. In case, however, that you do not espe- 
cially care to invite her, and she has not returned 
your call, having had plenty of time to do so, 
there is no rudeness in leaving her out. It is 
a matter of your own wishes. At an evening 
reception, evening dress is the rule, without a 
hat. 

M. FE. T.—For your wooden wedding send out 
your invitations written on wide, clean shavings 
or pieces of birch bark. A wooden wedding-bell, 
with a wreath of white flowers round its rim, 
under which you and your husband could stand 
to receive your guests would be a good feature. 
In any case decorate with branches and leaves 
and ferns, and have a rustic centrepiece of twigs 
or birch bark filled with ferns.. Use wooden 
pienic plates, and put large leaves under them 
for doilies or a mat of small leaves. Make 
everything as rustic’as possible. Have a saw- 
dust pie, made in a wash-tub, on the porch, and 
let each, guest dig in it for a souvenir with a 
long wooden spoon. For refreshments, why not 
have a little wooden basket, or pail, packed with 
a pienie lunch for each couple, and have them 
draw for partners, and then eat side by side at 
the table? “ Five hundred ” would be an excellent 
game for the occasion, played just as usual, but 
with a prize of a ea am book-rack or picture- 
frame for the highest score, and a wooden spoon 
for the -lowest. 

INQUIRING FRrEND.—The best time for your 
china shower. for the bride-to-be is in the after- 
noon, at four or five. As each guest enters, she 
is received by the hostess and the bride-elect, 
who stand near a table, where the gifts, when 
presented, can be placed. Have one or two girl 
friends of the bride as helpers to open the pack- 
ages, and arrange the china prettily on this and 
other tables about the room till all has been 
received and displayed. Serve refreshments as 
for an afternoon tea in the dining-room. It 
would be appropriate to have Chinese decora- 
tions, cherry ice with tiny Chinese paper um- 
brellas stuck in each cup, preserved ginger, ete. 
If any guest is clever enough to write some 
rhymes for the occasion, or if each will write 
a rhyming wish for the bride and hand it in 
with her gift, it will make great fun. 
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B. C.—Your china wedding might be appro 
priately celebrated with Chinese decorations. 


Use fans, lanterns, umbrellas, and so on. You 
can easily get these even in a small town, or you 
can send to New York. Paper chrysanthemums, 
snowballs, ete., would make a suitable decora- 
tion with these; or, if any trees are in flower, 
spreading branches of blossoms are thoroughly 
Chinese as a decoration, and would show to ad- 
vantage in your large rooms. You could receive 
your guests under an arch of flowers or of lan- 
terns. For refreshment croquettes, sandwiches, 
and cherry ice, with coffee or a fruit punch, 
would be suitable. Serve the cherry ice in cups, 
with a tiny paper umbrella stuck in each one. 

An Anxious INQuUIRER.—At any entertain- 
ment the host leads the way to the dining-room 
with the lady guest of honor; the hostess goes 
into the dining-room, after all her other guests, 
with the gentleman guest of honor, usually; but 
sometimes she goes wit the gentleman who will 
sit at her left, her distinguished masculine guest, 
who sits on her right, acting as escort to the lady 
who sits on his right. The hostess may choose 
which rule to follow. In leaving the dining- 
room the same order is observed if the gentle- 
men escort the ladies; if the ladies leave the 
dining-room without the gentlemen the hostess 
usually leads the way. Of course in Washington 
and where it is of great impottance to observe 
the rules and regulations of precedence this order 
is sometimes changed: but, as a general rule. it 
is right for all entertaining. The host goes into 
the dining-room with the lady guest of honor 
always first; the hostess always goes in last. 

SupurBan Svurscriser.—I am so glad to trv 
and help you again: your appreciation is very 
welcome. Either a dinner or “hich tea” will be 
a charming wav of entertaining the bridal party. 
The menu would vary a little. For the dinner 
have the following list: A mixture of all kinds 
of fruits—orange, banana, apple, pineapple, and 
grapes cut into small pieces flavored and thor- 
oughly chilled, served in glasses, for a first 
course; clear stock soup: broiled fish—or, if you 
cannot get fresh fish, use canned salmon, and 
make croquettes and have sauce tartare: fried 
chicken, potato creamed, spinach: celery and 
apple salad; cheese and crackers: ice-cream and 
cake: fruit and candy; coffee. For the supper 
or “high tea” have clam bouillon served in cups 
with whipped cream: omit the fish course, and 
have the chicken and vegetables, and with this 
hot rolls and chocolate. Have the salad and 
dessert the same, and the coffee last of all. or 
omit the salad course if you prefer. Have either 
the supper or dinner at seven o’clock, and let 
the young people play some kind of a contest 
game afterwards—vou will find, in back numbers, 
any number of good suggestions. Have the table 
look attractive with flowers and little favors and 
dishes of candies and fruit. Have the lighting 
by candles if convenient. 

E. L. T.—For your daughter’s fifteenth birth- 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


day invite fifteen girls and fifteen boys, and have 
an iced cake with fifteen candles. The “ dicker ” 


game is a jolly one. Add to the invitation, 
“Please bring with you fifteen articles with 


which you are willing to part.” The articles 
need not be new, and should be of the most 
trifling value, but have some sentimental or 
amusing association. A girl may bring a Ger- 
man favor, a broken toy of her childhood, an 
old doll, a book of verses, a valentine, a broken 
piece of china, a motto, a photograph, ete. A 
boy may bring a favorite necktie, a bag of 
marbles, a game, a photograph, etc. The queerer 
the things are the better. When they are all 
assembled the dickering begins. Each tries to 
swap to advantage, and the one who ends by 
having the most articles wins the prize, which is 
a “ fifteen puzzle.” If any other game is desired, 
and you have a porch or suitable room, the lawn- 
tennis bubble game is good. On a kitchen table 
stretch a piece of netting across in imitation of 
a tennis net. Two girls and two boys play at a 
time, the game being to blow a soap-bubble and 
send it across the net. Put a teaspoonful of 
glycerine in a bowl of soapy water to make the 
colors more beautiful, and have long clay pipes 
to blow with, tied with gay ribbon. Every bubble 
blown over the net and not blown back counts 
fifteen points, or the game is counted as in 
tennis. , 

Myra.—For your Beethoven club of forty girls, 
a good plan would be to have a guessing contest. 
Have arranged on one wall space or table a 
group of twenty or more pictures—photographs, 
wood-cuts, etc., from papers and magazines will 
do—of great composers. On another space ar- 
range single pages of music from celebrated 
operas, oratorios, ete. On another have pictures 
of famous opera-houses and noted singers and 
players. Tet every picture and sheet of music 
be numbered. Give each guest a white card or 
sheet of paper with a green pencil tied to it, 
and let them guess the proper answer and write 
it opposite the corresponding number. To the 
one who guesses the greatest number correctly a 
bust of Beethoven, in white plaster, can be given 
as a prize. 

Mextco.—Use Delft blue and white in your 
decorations for a Dutch supper, and use white 
flowers in blue vases. All sorts of flowers are 
raised in Holland, so tulips are not necessary. 
As to Dutch eatables, since people do not care 
for them, why not use an ordinary menu, with 
the serving Dutch, instead? For example, have 
the ice-cream in windmill shapes, with the wind- 
mill fans made of blue paper and wire and stuck 
into the side of the ice-cream “mill.” Serve 
your salad in wooden or china sabots, or in tulip 
forms of tissue-paper. Have your cake in cruller 
or pretzel forms, and serve your fruit punch 
in little “steins” as if it were beer. You can 
thus have what you like in the way of good 
things and yet preserve the Dutch effect. I hope 
you will like this suggestion. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this departwent, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invartubly accompanying cach letter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months from the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped euvelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of descripticn. 


Miss H.—Have a self-toned green paper in 
your living-room, with a narrow frieze in green 
and blue, and with possibly a touch of ma- 
hogany in your Oriental rugs. Have green and 
blue madras curtains, and carry out the green 
and blue idea throughout the entire room. I 
do not think that you would care for a very 
deep frieze. A frieze known as the brook frieze 
is very attractive used in a blue and green room. 
This has a sunset yellow in the upper part of 
the sky, and this color may be carried over the 
ceiling in a plain paper. 

In the music-room a yellow and blue scheme 
would be attractive—either a blue paper with 
yellow and blue furnishings, or a yellow paper 
with blue and yellow furnishings. In either case 
I would introduce a little of the green from the 
other room to bring the two rooms together, 
Have yellow and blue madras curtains. 

Mrs. C. G.—Your letter, received some time 
ago, gave no address, so we could not answer 
you by mail. The silver fruit-knives are used 
both with and without the pearl handles. The 
net sash curtains should be next the glass. 

SUBSCRIBER AND CONSTANT READER. — Your 
dining-room set should have a sideboard, or some- 
thing to be used in place of one. The decorated 
china should be kept in a china-closet with glass 
front. Manners and Social Usages is the’ best 
book for your purpose. It is published by Har- 
per & Brothers. 

TexAs.—I like very much your idea of plain 
dark green walls for your library It should 
be a very attractive room with the oak woodwork 
and oak and leather furniture. I like built-in 
bookshelves fully as well as the sectional book- 
cases, but some of the sectional bookcases are 
very beautiful and certainly very convenient. 
Others are clumsy; but if you get the best kind 
I am sure you will like them. Have either an 
ivory or écru ceiling in this room, écru net cur- 
tains next the glass, and either green silk inner 
curtains or green and blue. I do not think that 
either a mahogany or a Vernis Martin curio- 
case will harmonize with your oak furniture; 
it will be better for you to get one of the same 
kind of wood. Have either a blue and green or 
blue, green, and brown rug. Your net curtains 
and silk curtains also should hang straight to 
the sill of your windows—the net inside next the 
glass and the silk next the room. I would like 
very much the built-in seats around the recess 
in your library, but the piano would look well 
there also. Have dark green portiéres between 


this room and the adjoining bedroom. In this 
room, with its mahogany woodwork and fur- 
niture, have either écru or old-rose walls and 
old-rose hangings next the room. Next the win- 
dow have either figured white net or madras. 
These furnishings will harmonize with the olive- 
green and old-rose rug. 

In your daughter’s room, with the maple fur- 
niture and woodwork, have a light green paper 
with yellow and green madras curtains. A yel- 
low paper would be lacking in character combined 
with the maple furniture and woodwork. Have 
green rugs. If you prefer them, soft mauve walls 
would be very attractive and unusual, with, green 
rugs and mauve and white curtains. Have a 
white ceiling in any case. In your son’s room 
have creamy yellow walls, dull red rugs and cur- 
tains, and have the woodwork stained a golden 
brown if possible. I think that I would prefer 
paper to plaster or paint for your walls. White 
ceilings will be appropriate for all the rooms. 

Mrs. R. L. P.—I would advise you to stain all 
your oak wainscoting in the living-room, dining- 
room, and hall a walnut brown—one that will 
harmonize with the brown tone in mahogany, 
and also with the brown of Flemish oak, since 
you have both of those woods in your furniture. 
Have tan walls in your living-room, with dull 
red curtains, and either a dull red rug or a 
brown rug. With the brown rug have red 
cushions and other furnishings to carry out the 
red tone suggested by your upholstery and cur- 
tains. In your dining-room have copper or dull 
red walls, with fawn or écru curtains, and a red 
rug. The walls in the hall should be yellow 
ochre. In your own bedroom have gray-green 
walls, either oak or mahogany furniture, and 
white curtains with a green and violet figure. 
The rug should be dark green. In the boys’ bed- 
room up-stairs brown ochre will be an appro- 
priate color for the walls. Have fumed-oak fur- 
niture, green and brown rugs, and green curtains. 

In the guest-room have a yellow satin damask 
paper with white madras curtains, green rugs, 
and white enamel or mahogany furniture. Carry 
out the green of-the rug in the other furnish- 
ings. In the daughter’s room a light old-blue 
paper will be attractive, with furnishings in old- 
rose and old-blue on an écru ground; that is, 
curtains, upholstery, rugs, ete. You may have 
maple or mahogany furniture. Have a Delft 
blue and white paper in the servant’s room, 
white enamel furniture, and blue and white 
furnishings. 



























































HOUSEHOLD 


Iowa.—I wish that I knew which colors pre- 
dominate in your carpets and rugs. I could, then, 
tell better which colors would harmonize with 
them for the walls. I will, however, make an 
effort without knowing this; but, if you wish to 
be sure, it will be well for you to write again 
and tell me the predominating tones. You say 
that your rug is copper, blue, red, and green. 
It may have a great deal of red and a very little 
blue, or a great deal of copper and a very little 
green. These different conditions would make 
my advice vary. But since I do not know these 
conditions, I will consider principally the ex- 
posure of the rooms and the colors appropriate 
to that. 

In the dining-room, with the rug which I 
have just mentioned, have either a red or a 
copper paper—whichever will go better with your 
rug. It should be either plain or self-toned. In 
the library and parlor, with the red, green, and 
brown carpet and the northwest and south ex- 
posure, have either a green or a -brown self-toned 
paper, considering the tone of the rug in your 
decision. The paper should be the same in both 
rooms, since the carpet is the same. In the hall 
have a green paper. This, also, should be either 
plain or self-toned. 

Mrs. D. P. McP.—I am very glad that you 
have enjoyed the Bazar so long and so well. I 
hope that we will now be able to help you in 
solving your problems. 

Paint the walls in your library a soft dull 
green—one that will harmonize with your green, 
yellow, and brown rug. The other furnishings 
should be dull green and brown. A _ red-brick 
fireplace, with a very simple mantel matching 
the woodwork of the room in style and finish 
will be most appropriate. The wrought-iron 
chandelier does not seem to be quite in charac- 
ter with the rest of the room. It is considered 
much more artistic now to have only side lights 
in a room. In this room, it seems to me that 
even these should have the old-brass finish, al- 
though the simplicity of line which you describe 
in your iron chandelier is very commendable. 

Since your bookcases are of black walnut, and 
since you have so many other pieces of fumed 
oak, I would suggest that you concentrate all 
of your fumed oak and walnut in this room, 
keeping the mahogany for the sitting-room and 
parlor. One of the plain, substantial fumed-oak 
library tables, modelled after some of the better 
Arts and Crafts designs, will be most appropriate 
for you. 

Have a gray-blue paper in the sitting-room, 
and combine yellow and green in the furnish- 
ings. You may have net curtains next the glass, 
with inner curtains of blue and yellow silk. 
Some of the mahogany furniture may be covered 
with yellow and some with blue. The rug should 
be blue and yellow. 

The green and blue scheme in the dining-room 
is very harmonious. Have écru net curtains, and 
replace your slate mantel with a simple mahog- 
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any mantel when it is possible. Until you can 
do this cover the mantel with a strip of blue and 
green silk or embroidery. Paint the walls in 
the hall a soft yellow ochre, and those in the 
parlor a light yellow ochre or cream. Have 
white woodwork in the parlor, mahogany fur- 
niture covered with a brown-ochre silk damask, 
and soft brown silk curtains. 

Mrs. W. A. C.—Have a self-toned green paper 
in the parlor with your green and tan rugs. The 
green must, of course, harmonize with the green 
in the tiles and the green in the rugs. In the 
dining-room opening out of this room have a 
tan paper with green and brown furnishings, 
green and brown madras curtains, and either a 
dark brown or dark green rug. In the hall carry 
out a brown and copper scheme: brown walls 
and brown and copper rugs. In the den have 
copper walls, and carry out a color scheme of 
copper and green. I would have fumed-oak fur- 
niture here in the den, and self-toned paper will 
undoubtedly be the best. Paint the kitchen walls 
—there is nothing better than paint. Use dainty 
flower papers in the rooms up-stairs. Have one 
with a light background and green and blue 
figures with the green rug in the south bedroom; 
one with a dainty rose design and a cream ground 
in the west bedroom; and a yellow and green 
flower paper in the north bedroom with the green 
rug there. 

Miss E. R. S8.—I like very much your color 
scheme for your bedroom. The old-blue paper 
with the white woodwork will be both attractive 
and appropriate. I would have the hard-wood 
floor polished by all means, using blue and white 
cotton hand-woven rugs rather than the ingrain. 
Your description of your old-fashioned chest of 
mahogany drawers sounds very interesting. Have 
either simple brass handles or glass knobs on it. 

I would try to confine my furniture to Co- 
lonial, cherry, or mahogany. The brass bed will 
harmonize better with the furniture, or a white 
iron if you do not care to pay as much as for 
the brass. I sympathize with your desire for 
simplicity, and I do not think that you will make 
the mistake of carrying it too far, since the Co- 
lonial spirit was simplicity itself. The silver 
toilet articles will be perfectly appropriate 
used on this cherry chest, and either a scarf of 
canvas embroidered with blue and white cross- 
stitch, as you suggest, or one of homespun linen 
embroidered in the same way. Possibly you 
have seen some of the old-fashioned blue and 
white embroidery, which we now see quite a lit- 
tle of among the Colonial Arts and Crafts so- 
cieties. I would like mahogany chairs with tall 
backs and rush seats for your room, and one of 
the simple corner wash-stands in which there is 
a hole for the bowl. For a bookcase, you can 
have a simple one built in and painted white 
like the woodwork. I think that you will find 
furnishings of the kind you want in the antique- 
stores and in old houses. You may be obliged 
to pick them up one at a time. 
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VermMontT.—I like the idea of the Japanese 
fibre paper in a champagne color for both your 
parlor and your living-room very much indeed. I 
would use brown furnishings with it in the 
parlor—curtains, rugs, ete—and deep claret red 
in the living-room.. The plain or self-toned green 
paper will be very beautiful in the dining-room 
with a landscape frieze. If the landscape frieze 
is in a blue and green, you can carry out the 
blue and green scheme in the rest of the room. 
The white paint will be preferable in all these 
rooms. 

Have a brewn paper in the hall—preferably 
self-toned. Up-stairs, with your blue tiles and 
blue and mahogany Japanese rug in the den, I 
would have an old greenish-yellow Japanese 
grass cloth for the walls. I would then carry 
out a blue, brown, and mahogany color scheme 
in the rest of the room. The brown woodwork 
will combine best with this color scheme, as you 
suggest. 

In your own room, since you like the old-blue 
there also, have a paper with a cream ground 
and an old-blue and yellow figure very dainty in 
effect. Have blue rugs and, possibly, blue cur- 
tains combined with white net. In your father’s 
room have an old-yellow and green paper with 
green rugs, and in the guest-room a silvery-gray 
satin-stripe paper with dark gray rugs. A touch 
of old-rose should be introduced into the curtains 
and other furnishings. Have a green and white 
tile paper for the bath-room. 

Mrs. L. W.—Your photographs helped me very 
much in getting an idea of your rooms. I like 
the blue, brown, and yellow color scheme that 
you suggest very much indeed; it is a very 
artistic combination. The one thing that 
troubles me a little is the fact that two rooms 
with such entirely different woodwork as your 
living-room and dining-room—white in one and 
fumed oak in the other—open so closely to- 
gether; but, possibly, this is not really objection- 
able as seen in the rooms themselves. 

I would like the blue paper with a blue and 
tan landseape frieze if you can get it; or, pos- 
sibly, a blue and white figured paper serving as 
a frieze in the dining-room. A self-toned or 
plain blue paper will be beautiful in the living- 
room, and the blue and brown and yellow tapestry 
paper in the little music-room, if you do not 
select too large a figure. Since the room is small, 
it will be as well to have a very small figure, 
and since it faces to the north, it will be well 
to have a preponderance of the tan and the yel- 
low in it. I like the idea of moving all the fur- 
niture that you have, as you suggest, into the 
music-room. I would then get Colonia! mahog- 
any for the living-room if I could. If not, the 
fumed oak will be next best: but with fumed 
oak furniture one ought really to have fumed- 
oak woodwork. Mahogany will be better with the 
white paint. 

e Why not use the coloring of your blue kimono, 
which you wish to use as a drapery, as a definite 


color note for your room, and carry out the 
tones of the blue, yellow, and white embroidery 
in the furnishings? The tan walls will be very 
good for the vestibule—they should be self-toned 
or plain. The stencilled border will be very 
appropriate in the living-room, but I would like 
it just as well without—simply running the 
plain or self-toned paper to the picture-mould- 
ing, and allowing the ceiling to come down to it 
if the walls are too high to be in good propor- 
tion. 

Mrs. E. W.—The old varnish on the mahogany 
furniture must either be scraped off with a, steel 
scraper, or burned off with one of the chemical 
removers which are now on the market. When 
perfectly clean it must be sandpapered with 
No. 1 sandpaper, and rubbed with linseed-oil 
and turpentine in the proportion of three-quar- 
ters of the oil to one-quarter of turpentine. 
When dry, cover with a thin coat of shellac and 
sandpaper again. Repeat this process several 
times. Then rub with pumice and rotten stone. 
At the last, if you wish a wax finish, rub that 
over the last coat of shellac. If the mahogany 
is not dark enough in color, it will be necessary 
to stain it before beginning the sandpapering 
and shellacking. 

You can clean and whiten old marble by using, 
sometimes, a little ammonia, and at other times 
the juice of a lemon—this, of course, if soap 
and water will not do in the first place. Rough 
and sanded walls are very artistic, but cannot 
be cleaned any more than wall-paper. Alcohol 
stains are best for woods. With a tan wall, I 
would stain the woodwork a dark walnut brown. 

Your other questions will be answered through 
another department. 

Mrs. D. R. F.—I will frankly confess that I 
do not like the idea of the dark blue paper with 
the white figure in your parlor. The blue carpet 
with the red roses in it will very likely be all 
right, but I would change the blue and white 
paper for a self-toned blue paper as soon as pos- 
sible. In the reception-hall have a blue and tan 
figured paper (the figure not at all conspicuous), 
dark blue filling on the floor, and écru net cur- 
tains. The porti@res between the reception-hall 
and the parlor should be dark blue also. 

Have a yellow and brown color scheme in the 
living-room, since it faces toward the north, a 
soft, self-toned, yellow paper—almost a buff— 
brown filling, brown and tan upholstery, and 
buff net curtains. 

In the dining-room have a green and brown 
scheme—a self-toned green paper on the walls, 
green filling on the floor, and green and brown 
madras curtains. Since the ceilings are so high, 
it will be well to drop them two feet on the side 
wall, thus allowing the ceiling color—which in 
most of your rooms, if not all, should be a very 
light buff or tan—to come down two feet on the 
side wall; and this drop-ceiling should then be 
divided from the side wall by the picture- 
moulding. 
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TWO SIMPLE MORNING APRONS 


BY CATHERINE 


has, born in her, a certain aptitude for dress- 
making and all the branches of that fascina- 
ting art. The fashioning of a garment without 
the aid of a pattern requires, of course, a good 
deal of ingenuity, but when finished the wearer 


[i is an acknowledged fact that every woman 








AN EMPIRE WORK APRON. 


is happy in the conviction that her creation can- 
not be easily duplicated. Few housekeepers, 
however, have either time or inclination to strive 
after originality, but to those who desire “ some- 
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CUTTING THE GORE FOR THE SIDE. 


thing different,” and can accomplish their wishes 
by the aid of a few simple directions, the aprons 
here illustrated may prove interesting. 

No. 2 is built along princesse lines, and is 
made from one continuous length of the ma- 
terial, with no shoulder seams, and with shaped 
gores inserted at the sides, and requires six yards 
of twenty-four-inch goods. The first step in its 
construction is to measure the length of the fig- 
ure from shoulder-line to the bottom of skirt. 
Then measure exactly twice that length from 
the piece of goods, allowing six inches for hem. 
Double this piece exactly, and run a basting 
through the crease, as it is important, and marks 
the shoulder-line. With the goods flat upon the 
table, lay a two-inch box pleat six inches from 
each selvage. These pleats are stitched down 
twenty-two inches from the basting in one direc- 
tion and eighteen in the other, forming front 
and back. 

Now cut along the inner edges of the box 
pleats to the depth of six inches, each way from 
the basting, and straight across the goods, from 
pleat to pleat. Then cut in a straight line from 
the point marked C in the diagram to the end 
of the piece; hem both edges, and sew an un- 
derlap eight inches long to the left side. 

Work three buttonholes in the hem on the 
right, and sew corresponding buttons to the 
underlap—when closed the edges of apron will 
spring from the lowest button. 

The half-inch side pleats (B) are stitched to 
the same depth as the box pleats, and the edges 
of the neck opening are turned in and stitched. 
The front is laid in a two-inch box pleat down 
the centre, with a half-inch side pleat on either 
side, and is slightly fitted under the latter by 
taking in a little more of the material at points 
(D) in the diagram. The shoulder straps (A) 
are trimmed, the edges turned in and hemmed, 
the arm size slanted off to fit the wearer’s figure, 
and the sides shaped slightly at points marked E. 

The gores are cut as shown in the diagram, 
and come almost to the hips, where they taper 
into the shaped seam. 

The curves under the arms are faced with 
bias strips of the goods and stitched as shown 
in the model, and the front between the pleats is 
finished with a stitched band of the material. 

Gingham or chambray is very nice for this 
apron, and a lovely tea-apron for a young bride 
was made of white lawn with a deep straight 
ruffle around the foot, and with big “ Mikado” 
sleeves sewed into the large armholes. Edges 
of sleeves and square neck were finished with 
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HAPPY DAYS 


,and cool, comfortable nights are the rule when the favorite beverage is 


ICED POSTU M 


Make Postum in the usual way, strong and rich, and have some 
always on hand. 


When it is desired to serve it, add lemon juice, sugar, cracked ice, 
a little cream (if you like), and squeeze a bit of lemon peel over the glass 
to get the oil for additional flavour. 


Then you have a delightful, cooling, heathful beverage to serve 
friends on short notice, 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 





full ruffles of Valenciennes lace, and the effect 
was charming. 

The apron illustrated first is very simple, 
and, with its Empire effect, is especially becom- 
ing to slender, girlish figures. 

The bib and straps are cut from one piece of 
twenty-four-inch goods thirty-two inches long. 
A three-inch box pleat is laid along each selvage, 
and the material trimmed along the inner edges 
for a distance of seventeen inches, when the bib 
is folded lengthwise and the curved neck cut out. 

The pleats or straps are stitched along their 
edges to a point well above the bust, where they 
are left loose to give necessary fulness. 

The curve of the bib is faced and stitched, and 
the lower edge is gathered into a wide, straight 
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DIAGRAM OF THE APRON. 
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A PRINCESSE APRON. 


back, and the straps button to the belt on each 
side of the closing. The skirt is made from three 
straight breadths of the material fulled into the 
belt, and is finished with a deep hem. 

If a flounce is preferred this may easily be 
added, the skirt part being, of course, made 
shorter in proportion to the depth of the flounce. 
Ruffles, sewed to edges of the bib, from the belt 
to a point half-way down the back, are a pretty 
addition, and give the desired long shoulder so 
much in demand; while bib and belt might be 

rettily ornamented with flat wash braids sewed 

in a simple design of curves and loops. Perfect 

simplicity is, however, always.in good taste, and 

the plain graceful lines of both these models will 

appeal to the housewife who wears them and 

the laundress who irons them. 
, 
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Last Announcement 


OF OUR 


Reduced Price Sale 


Write for our Catalogue and Samples at once if you wish to take advantage of 
our Great Reduction Offer. During this Sale, we will make to your measure a stylish Suit, 
Skirt, Jacket or Rain Coat at one-fifth less than our catalogue prices. 


THIS SALE WILL POSITIVELY 
END SEPTEMBER 14th 
Orders received after September 14th will not 
be filled at reduced prices. 
All our materials are suitable for late Summer 
and early Fall wear. 
Simple instructions for the taking of measure- 
ments will be found in our catalogue. 


We Guarantee to Fit You or Return Your Money 


$6.00 Suits reduced to $4.80 
$12.00 “* a5 “ $9.60 
$18.00 “ - * $14.40 
$25.00 “* “ $20.00 
$4.00 Skirts "7 * $3.20 
$7.00 “* bin “ $5.60 
$10.00 “ = “ $8.00 
$12.00 “ es “ $9.60 


Similar Reductions on Jackets and Rain Coats 
Write to-day for Summer Catalogue No. 38 and 


Be sure to mention the colors you 
We will send them, free, by return mail, with full 


Samples of Materials. 
prefer. 


information regarding our Great Reduction Sale. 


to mention Catalogue No. 38. 


Be sure 





FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 
READY AUGUST 2ist 


will be sent free to any part of the United 
It will greatly surpass anything of the kind 
ever issued, and will prove invaluable to the woman 
who desires to be correctly and becomingly dressed. 
It contains over 300 illustrations and descriptions of 
Our Reduced Price 
Sale does not include these Fall and Winter Styles 


States. 


the latest New Yo 


or Materials. 


Our New Fall Catalogue will Mustrate: 


rk designs. 


Suits, made to order 
Skirts, made to order P 
Rain Coats, made to order 


Also the following Ready-made Goods: 


Shirt-Waists 
Sweaters 


Muslin Underwear 
Merino Underwear 
Flannel Underwear 


Dressing Sacques 


Write to-day for our new Fall Catalogue No. 39 and Samples of the materials from which 
we make to order our Suits, Skirts, Jackets and Rain Coats. 
wish any of our ready-made goods, ask for catalogue only. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 W. 24th St, New York 


Mail Orders Only Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. Wo 4 gents or Branches 


$6.00 to $25.00 
$3.50 to $12.00 
$9.50 to $18.00 


Handkerchiefs 
Furs 

Ladies’ Cloaks 
Misses’ Cloaks 
Children’s Cloaks 
Children’s Dresses 





Please mention colors preferred. If you 
Be sure to mention Catalogue No. 39, 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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M.—For madeleines, 
measure out their weight in sugar, then in butter, 


weigh three eggs, 
then in flour. Cream the butter and sugar until 
very light and soft, beat into them a half wine- 
glassful of brandy. When the liquor is thor- 
oughly blended add three eggs that have been 
well beaten, pouring them in gradually, so that 
it takes several minutes to put all in. Now 
beat steadily for fifteen mifutes before folding 
in lightly the sifted flour. Have ready buttered 
the cake-tins, and drop the batter (which should 
be as stiff as for pound-cake) in regular spoon- 
fuls on the pan, allowing about an inch of 
space between the cakes. When baked and cool, 
put two cakes together with jam or jelly, or 
any mixture you wish, and cover with an icing 


flavored ‘to suit the mixture that is used for 
filling. That is, if lemon honey is used for 
filling, flavor the icing with lemon juice; if 


strawberry jam.is used, flavor with strawberry 
juice, and color the icing pale pink. 

If you wish a variety of shapes in the made- 
leines, you may bake the batter in a thin sheet, 
then, with cake-cutters, cut the baked layers into 
fancy shapes, after which one may proceed as 
with the round cakes described above. 

Mrs. A. C.—A good recipe for French pan- 
cakes is the following: Beat five eggs very light, 
add two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one and 
one-half pints of milk, and enough wheat flour, 
sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
to make a good batter. About a quart of flour 
will be needed. Melt a little butter in a large 
frying-pan, and pour the batter into this. When 
brown on one side, turn carefully and brown on 
the other. When done, spread quickly with 
fruit jelly, and roll up as you would a sheet of 
music. Transfer carefully to a very hot dish, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar, or with powdered 
sugar and ground cinnamon, and serve immedi- 
ately. 

Mrs. A. L. D.—For purée of tomatoes, cook 
the contents of a can of tomatoes for fifteen 
minutes, then rub through a colander. Return 
to the fire and season with salt and pepper to 
taste, and a little sugar. Rub three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter into one tablespoonful of. corn- 
starch, and stir this smooth paste into the 
strained tomatoes. Cook, stirring steadily, until 
smooth and thick. Have ready heated in a sauce- 
pan a quart of rich milk into which has been 
stirred a pinch of baking-soda. To this add, 
gradually, the thickened tomato-liquor, beating 
the milk constantly as you do so. Serve imme- 
diately, putting a great spoonful of unsweetened 
whipped cream on the surface of each plate of soup. 

Mrs. A. C. H.—To prepare citron rind for pre- 
serving, peel it and cut it into pieces of uniform 












































size. You may cut the rind into squares, tri- 
angles, or narrow strips, or, with a fancy cut- 
ter, into stars or crescents. Lay in salted water 
for six or eight hours, then drain and lay in 
cold fresh water for the same length of time, 
changing the water three times. Drain, and 
cover the citron with a gallon of water into 
which two teaspoonfuls of alum have been 
stirred. Stew the rind gently until clear in ap- 
pearance, and tender when pierced with a fork. 
Drain, and lay again in cold water. Make a 
syrup in the proportions of a cup of granulated 
sugar to a cup of water. Boil the citron in 
this for fifteen minutes, then remove and pack 
in jars. Bring the syrup again to the boil, add- 
ing to it ginger root and lemon juice to taste. 
When thick, fill the jars to overflowing with 
the boiling liquid, and seal. 

M. B. M. Light Bread.—Into two quarts of 
wheat flour stir a teaspoonful of granulated 
sugar and a half-teaspoonful of salt, and sift into 
a large bowl. Bring to the scalding-point two 
cups of milk; stir into this a generous tea- 
spoonful of butter, and, when this melts, add 
two cups of boiling water. Remove from the 
fire and set aside until blood-warm, then stir in 
a gill of water of the same temperature, in which 
a half-cake of compressed yeast has been thor- 
oughly dissolved. Make a hollow in the centre 
of the sifted flour and pour in the liquid. Stir 
to a soft dough, then turn upon a floured board 
and knead for fifteen minutes. Set in a bread- 
raiser in a warm place for six hours or until 
light. Make into three loaves of uniform size, 
knead each of these for at least five minutes, 
put into a baking-pan, cover with a cloth, and set 
to rise until very light. Bake in a steady oven. 

Fruit cake—Cream a half-pound of butter 
with a half-pound of sugar, then stir in the 
beaten yolks of six eggs and, when these are well 
blended with the butter and sugar, beat in a tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon and nutmeg and a 
half-teaspoonful of allspice. Whip in, lightly, 
the stiffened whites of six eggs alternately with a 
half-pound of flour. Add a half-wineglassful of 
good brandy and, last of all, a half - pound 
each of seeded and chopped raisins and stemmed 
currants and a quarter-potnd of shredded citron 
—having. this fruit weil dredged with flour. Mix 
quickly, and pour into a loaf-tin lined with 
greased paper. Bake until well done. 

Whipped cream.—Have all utensils ice cold 
and set the cream in the ice-box for several hours 
before whipping. Turn into a shallow dish. 
sweeten to taste, and beat with a wire whip 
using long, even strokes. It will soon begin. to 
thicken. Flavor to taste, and set on the ice until 
wanted. 
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Fifteen-Minute Meals for Midsummer 


MARY JANE McCLURE 


@ When meal-time comes in midsummer, the housewife is seized with a langorous 
disinclination to go into the hot kitchen and cook. The mere thought of prepar- 
ing the meal drives away the appetite. The up-to-date, commencement de siecle 
housewife is prepared for occasions of this sort. 
terials which make it possible for her to prepare an appetizing meal on short 
notice, with never a thought of sweltering and broiling over a hot kitchen stove. 


Her larder is stocked with ma- 















FROZEN BEEF DAINTIES 


@ One of the greatest secrets of 
quick - meal cookery is hidden in 
a little jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. It has proved to be one 
of the most successful beauty rem- 
edies on the market, for it smooths 
away wrinkles of worry and care 





more effectually than a massage 
roller, and replaces them with 
smiles of happiness which trans- 
form the woman before the stove 
into a laughing Hebe. 

@ American women do not place 
a proper value upon Extract of 
Beef. They consider it merely a 
part of invalid diet. They will 
cqok a shin of beef for hours in an 
effort to secure the essence of it, 
when they could buy the soul of 
the shin ready to be transmuted 
into delicious dainties with the 
mere addition ofhot water. Italian, 
German and French women give 
Extract of Beef the place of honor 
in their kitchen closet. They know 
that it doubles the resources of the 
woman who desires to have things 
taste a little better than ‘‘ Mother 
used to make.”” A jar of Extract 
of Beef (if it is Armour’s) is a nec- 
essary concomitant of things 
culinary—soups, entrees, roasts or 
vegetables. It is so concentrated 
from the richest and best of 
beef that it is spicy 
with the abso- 
lutely pure beef 
flavor, Just a bit 
ofiton the tip 
of a spoon trans- 


forms an insipid dish into a gas- 
tronomical delight. 

@_I have found that Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef solves the summer 
soup problem. On a hot day the 
stomach rebels at the very thought 
of steaming dishes. One eats more 
from a sense of duty than because 
of real hunger. Iced bouillon or 
consomme teases the flagging ap- 
petite into activity and satisfies 
that gnawing feeling in the pit of 
the stomach which is at the same 
time hunger and disgust. The 


bouillon may be made in the morn- 
ing and set away until dinner time 
is athand. Make it this way: 





ICED BOUILLON 


Three teaspoonfuls of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. 

Two quarts of hot water. 

One sprig of parsley. 

One tablespoonful of salt. 

One-half bay leaf. 

One-fourth tablespoonful of whole 
pepper. 

One tablespoonful of butter. 

One-fourth cup each of carrots, 
onions and celery cut in dice. 

To the boiling water add the Ex- 
tract, vegetables and seasonings; 
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cook 30 minutes. Strain, and when 
cool add a small quantity of 
sherry or Madeira wine. Chill and 
serve cold. If the wine is not de- 
sired it may be omitted without 
detracting materially from the pal- 
atability of the bouillon; but it will 





be found to give a tantalizing flavor 
which will add greatly to its merits 
as a hot weather appetite-tempter. 
@ Frozen Beef Tea is another 
novel mid-summer tit-bit. Make 
it in the proportions of one-fourth 
teaspoon of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef to each cupful of hot water. 
Season it with salt and pepper to 
taste. Add to it a small quantity 
of gelatine previously dissolved in 
water, and set the mixture on ice 
until it is jellied. Serve very cold 
in place of soup. 
@ Aspic Jelly seems peculiarly a 
part of hot weather cookery. To 
make it, take: 

One teaspoonful of Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef. 

One-half package of acidulated 
gelatine. 

One pint of hot water. 

One cup of cold water. 

One-half cup of sherry wine. 

Two teaspoonfuls of sugar. 

Cover the gelatine with cold 
water; let it stand for five minutes, 
then add the hot wa- 
ter, sugar and wine. 
Strain and put into 
a mold until cold. 
Use as a garnish for 
salads or entrees. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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FOUR PRETTY AND NOVEL LINEN BELTS 


BY JOSEPHINE W. 


summer’s wardrobe and lend themselves to 
many variations. Tucked, embroidered, 
stitched, and plain, they are a most useful and 
practical article. 
While the hand-embroidered ones are rather an 
expensive luxury when bought in a shop, simple 
ones may be manufactured at home by the girl 


B ELTS of linen are a distinct feature of this 





Two 


SIMPLE LINEN BELTS. 


who has not the experience in embroidery, with 
just as good results. The sketches show four 
good models easily made and easily laundered. 
No. 1 is of heavy white linen, stitched at the 
edges. Three tucks are made at the two front 
ends, making them just two inches wide. In this 
way a slight fulness is given. A piece of linen is 
stitched at each end over the tucks, the right- 
hand piece scalloped, and with two buttonholes ; 
the other end has the buttons. The back is finish- 
ed by two scalloped ends crossing over a tucked 
piece, each scallop finished with a button. The 
buttons are made by covering button moulds, 
about the size of a five-cent piece, with the linen. 
Mercerized cotton is brought up through the cen- 
tre hole of the mould and carried under, making 
five loops. Either white or colors are effective. 
It would be wise, if the linen is rather soft, to 
line the belt with a thin white cotton or percaline 
lining. 

The second belt is of a softer linen and not too 
heavy. Six tucks are made in the back, about 
three inches long, and wide enough to make the 
back two and a half inches wide. Six tucks are 
also made at each end, making them two and a 
quarter inches wide. The edges are stitched, and 
embroidered dots are made at regular intervals. 
This belt does not need a lining, except where 
the tucks are made, and there it would be wise 
to put a piece of some heavy white lining, stitch- 
ing it down with the tucks. 


HOW 


No. 3 is of heavy linen embroidered in a 
butterfly design and irregular motifs. It is 
stitched at the edges over a white washable 
foundation. If preferred, the foundation could 
be only basted to the outside so as to be easily 
ripped off when the belt is laundered, as it will 
be found much easier to iron an embroidered belt 
smoothly without a lining. Following the ma- 
chine-stitching at the edges, it will be an easy 
matter to put in the foundation after each 
washing, and the result will be much more satis- 
factory. A buckle is worn with this belt. 

The embroidery is very simple, being done with 
French mercerized cotton No. 20. The edges of 
the butterfly’s wings are a narrow buttonholing, 
as are the three round parts for the body. Small 
dots or French knots are made at the edges of 
the wings. The motifs are again the buttonhol- 
ing, making the stitches come from the inside 
toward the outer edge, beginning at the point and 
making the stitches straight until the rounded 
part is reached, then graduating evenly. 

The fourth design is again heavy linen in a 
tailored effect. The belt measures three inches 
wide, the piece run through the middle one and 
a half inches. Slits are made one and one-eighth 
inches long and one and seven-eighths inches 
apart. The edges are turned in and faced with 
thin white lining, which is used to line the belt, 
then stitched on the machine. The piece to be 
run through is a double piece of linen stitched 
at each edge. A buckle fastens the fronts. 

The ends of the little slits will need to be but- 
tonholed to make a neat finish, and, if it is pre- 
ferred, buttonhole-stitch may be used all around 
the slits instead of the machine-stitching. 





SOMEWHAT MORE ELABORATE DESIGNS. 


These belts may be copied in colored linens to 
match one’s gowns, and the stitching and em- 
broidery may be in white or in the same color 
as the linen. They are considered smarter than 
contrasting belts this season, and are much less 
expensive than leather ones. 
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Another 
HEINZ 


Tnumph 


The Heinz Improved Tin marks another 
| great advance in the perfect preparation and 
: healthful preservation of pure foods, for which 
; the Heinz Kitchens have become so famous. 

It is manufactured especially by Heinz and 


used for Heinz products. It is unique—un- 
There is no lead to come in contact 


usual. 

with the contents of the tin—the top and 

bottom being crimped into place and hermeti- 

cally sealed without solder. Heinz Improved 
Tin is made of extra heavy tin, the inside 
being specially prepared so that not even the 
slightest taint of tin can affect the most deli- 
Furthermore, with the 


EINZ 


Improved Tins 


it is possible to perfectly sterilize the contents 


after the can is sealed, thus insuring absolute 
purity and keeping quality beyond question. 











See 


The Solderless 
Seam 
in Heinz 
Improved Tin 











cate flavors. 










Some of the 
Varieties 


acked in 
Heinz Improved Tins. 





Of the 57 Varieties, we put up the following in 
tins: Preserved Fruits, Apple Butter, Cranberry 
Sauce, Mince Meat, Tomato Soup, Baked Beans. 


A handsome booklet telling the whole story of 
the 57—FREE. 


7a 
VARIETIES H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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NEW DRESS AND COAT TRIMMINGS 
BY JOSEPHINE W. HOW 


“4 OW shall I freshen up my coat?” or, “ What can I do with this gown to make it look more 
H modern and up to date?” is a query we often hear and ask ourselves, especially as the time 
for autumn and winter clothes draws near. So often just a pretty collar or a little yoke is 
needed to make a last year’s gown or coat look smart; and even if it is wearable without, we do 
so often get tired of a garment and long for a new touch somewhere. Patterns of those with em- 
broidery collars Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, and 9 can be bought from the Bazar for 25 cents each. 
No. 1 is a collar of ¢cru pongee, stitched at the edges, and embroidered in brown and green 
mercerized cotton. Two large button moulds 
are covered with the pongee, and loops made Z 
Cz 





with the embroidery cotton. The vine is 
done in outline-stitch, the leaves solid, the 
brown and green alternating. After the silk 
is cut out the right size, a piece of white 
muslin should be basted to the inside before 
the embroidery is done, to give it body, then 
the whole lined with either a China silk or 
the pongee, and the stitching done. This 
could be worn with a silk or wool shirt- 
waist suit or a little outer wrap. 

No. 2 could be made-of either a heavy 
linen or light-weight cloth. String-colored 
linen embroidered in white outlined with 
black, a black outlining around the edge, and 
a peacock blue for the larger design and 
the dots of green, with a blue and green 
outlining, are both effective combinations. 

No. 3 is of silk, made to form a collar 
effect. A piece of the silk, doubled, forms 
the outside with a tucked piece through the 
middle, the doubled portion . stitched to 
either edge. Pieces of the silk are stitched 
at intervals over the tucking. 

No. 4 is an effective collar and cuff 
set for a coat, made of white or colored 
linen, and embroidered in a simple design 
stitched at the edge. 

No. 5 is a good model for a coat collar, 
or pretty for an evening coat; a soft tan 
broadcloth with embroidered dots, and out- 
lining in tan or white embroidery silk. 
Two straps cross in front. The ornaments 
at the points are small cloth-covered but- 
tons, made by cutting a round disk of the 
cloth and drawing up around a button as 
neatly as possible. Then fasten together 
by loops of fine silk cord of varied lengths. 

No. 6 is of a smooth cloth, linen, or 
silk of any desired Tight shade embroidered 
in a grape design, a tie of black, or a darker 
shade of the material is laced in the front. 

No. 7 is a pretty little collar for a silk 
shirt - waist suit, made of string - colored 
linen, embroidered in a simple design, with 
silk tie. The side pieces are extra pieces of 
the linen extending to the shoulder. 

No. 5 is a collar for an afternoon gown, 
made from double folds of any pliable ma- 
terial embroidered in dots, and finished at 
the waist by two rosettes. It is made by 
folding the upper piece over the under, on 
the order of a bertha. 

No. 9 is a collar and cuffs for either an 
Eton coat or a house dress, the embroidered 
part is écru-colored linen, the plain a band 
DRESS AND COAT COLLARS. of silk, both outlined, FOR EARLY AUTUMN WEAR. 
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10¢. 
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Between Meals 


As well as at meal times, is the Ideal Food for Growing Children. Easy to 
digest and insures perfect health and good nature. Grown-ups find in 
EGG-O-SEE strength and energy to work on. EGG-O-SEE is the perfectly 
balanced whole wheat food, and is Ideal for Hot Weather— 


Wholesome—Strengthening—Cooling 


More EGG-O-SEE is eaten each day than all other similar foods 
combined. This is the strongest endorsement ever given a food. 

























Costs no more than the ordinary kinds. Large package 10c. 
Try Seven Days of Right Living, as outlined in our “-back to nature” book, sent free on application. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Flaked Cereal Foods in the World. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


fashion appeal to us if they mean the trouble of 
buying and making new clothes. It is the simple, 
the comfortable, that tempts us. And while the average 
tea-gown is far from a simple thing it is possible to 
evolve one that will be simple and practical; one that 
will mean ease and grace without the too definitely 
negligée appearance that is offensive to many persons. 
The tea-gown illustrated as pattern No. 616 consists 
only of the simplest full gathered skirt and little 
gathered low-neck waist, with a broad girdle. The bot- 
tom of the skirt is finished with a band of silk match- 
ing the girdle. Over this is worn a loose coatlike gown, 


AZ this season of the year few things in the way of 


TEA-COAT OR NEGLIGEE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 616. 
Price, 25 cents. 








NEW CORSET-COVER. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 617. 
Price, 15 cents. 


of which the pattern is No. 616. No 
one would need a pattern for the un- 
derdress, so that is not included. The 
original gown was made of pale blue 
India silk, with edge of white lace and 
black velvet ribbon rosettes and ends 
at the front. Under this was worn a 
skirt of soft white batiste, with blue 
girdle and band like the outer gown. 
The blue part may be of batiste if 
preferred, and the whole gown will 
then be washable. Ten yards of ma- 
terial 24-inches wide without the 
ruffle are required, or 13 yards with 
the ruffle. 

Very useful under thin lingerie 
blouses is the little corset-cover illus- 
trated here. It is made to tie in a big 
loose knot over the bust. This shape 
has definite advantages for the stout 
woman and for the thin one—for the 
former in the fact that by its use the 
bust may be firmly held in place, and 
for the latter in the fact that the tie- 
ends may be made long enough to pro- 
vide a pretty fulness to fill in the front 
of the blouse. For medium size 1, 
yards of material are needed. 
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The Athletic Girl 


or man, the one who enjoys outdoor sports, espe- 
cially during the delightful summer season, will 
get more real pleasure from the strenuous life, 
if, knowing that NO-O-DOR destroys perspiring 
odors, they will write us for a free sample or get a box 
from their druggist. NO-O-DOR, applied to the 
skin, absolutely takes from perspiration the offensive 
odor and at the same time gives that delightful, re- 
freshed, after-the-bath feeling, keeping the skin 
in fine condition, preventing irritation and chafing. 
In fact, you are free from all the ordinary inconven- 
ience and trouble caused by heat and perspiration. 
Write to-day, and we will mail you, absolutely free, 
a sample of sufficient size to prove conclusively 
to you the merits of NO-O-DOR, tovether with 
booklet on 


-@-DOR 


DESTROYS PERSPIRING ODORS 







and its uses. A beautiful brochure, containing nine- 
teen views, souvenir of the 


Jamestown Exposition, 
is included in this free offer; all we ask is that you 
send us your druggist’s name. 

A postal is as good as a letter, and the quicker 
you mail it the sooner you will be able to enjoy the 
sweet, refreshing effect of NO-O-DOR. 

A large box at your druggist or by mail, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

NO-O-DOR is guaranteed to give satisfaction 
and is absolutely harmless to the most tender skin. 

If not what we claim, return the half-empty 
can to your druggist, who is authorized to refund 
your money. 





THE NO-O-DOR COMPANY 
23 Second Street, JEANNETTE, PA. 


3 Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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LATE SUMMER WRAPS AND SKIRTS 


MONG the patterns published not very re- 
A cently there are many which are especially 


good for this summer’s use. 


not suitable for summer use in 
some cases, but they are equally 
good designs for use in thin silks 
and linens. 

As an instance of the proven 
fact that the Bazar’s patterns 
are well in advance of the fash- 
ions the little child’s coat No. 
512 is especially noticeable. This 
design was published about a 
year ago, and yet nothing could 
be more correct for this sum- 
mer’s wear. 
of pongee or linen, would be 
pretty for any child. For that 
reason we illustrate it again in- 
stead of showing some new 
model not so good. 

The princesse skirt No. 503 is 
a charming shape, fitted up to 
well above the waist-line. The 
little coat is good for linens or 
silk. 

Finally, the pattern of the 
coat and skirt No. 554 is a beau- 
tiful one for soft summer silks, 


pongees, crépe de Chine, or thin cloth, as well 
With embroidered 
edges on the flounces a very rich effect is gained, 
and the surplice coat is a delightful variety. 


as for handsome linen gowns. 


SURPLICE COAT AND FLOUNCED 
SKIRT. 


Price, 25 cents for coat and 
25 cents for skirt 


No. 554. 


The materials 
of which these models were originally made are 


Such a coat, made - 





DRAPED COAT SLEEVE. 


Pattern No. 618. Price, 10 cents 


CHILD’S SUMMER COAT. 
No 5:2 Price, 25 cents 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and ro years. 


The diagram of sleeve pattern No. 618 shows 
how a last year’s coat may be brought up to 
date by putting in one of the draped loose sleeves 
that are such a marked feature of this season’s 


fashions. The ordinary arm- 
hole may be cut down, and the 
new sleeve easily put in in place 
of the old-fashioned one. The 
method is so simple that any 
amateur could manage it. It 
takes one yard of 30-inch material. 

The new skirt pattern No. 615, 
published last month, is another 
good one for late summer and 
early autumn. While it has fea- 
tures which make it especially 
desirable for linen skirts, it was 
designed first for a cloth skirt, 
and is used this summer for 
walking skirts by some exclusive 
tailors. 

The one-pieze frock No. 613 is 
a good model for linen jumper 
resses to be worn over lingerie 
blouses, and with the embroidery, 
as illustrated, it is a smart 
enough frock for afternoon and 
festive occasions. The design 
may, with very good effect, be 
used on pongees and taffeta silks. 


In such a case the embroidery would be done in 
silk in the same shade or a little darker tone than 
the silk of the gown. 
lace or fancy light silk blouse. 


This would be used with a 





PRINCESSE SKIRT AND SHORT 
COAT. 


Price, 25 cents for coat and 
25 cents for skirt. 


No 503. 


, 





